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IV. 

Having stated the faults of other Collections of Poetry for 
Schools, it is hardly necessary to say I have endeavoured to 
avoid them. No piece of an objectionable tendency will be 
found in the following pages : consequently the whole is avail- 
able for the purposes for which Poetical Works are used in 
Schools. My object has been to furnish the Heads of Semina- 
ries and Private Teachers with a little Work which they may 
with confidence place in the hands of their Pupils; and my 
hope is, that these "l^oetif iffiretttS" will enrich their memories 
and form their taste for the writings of our best Poets, at an 
age when the mind most readily receives and tenaciously retains 
whatever is presented to it through the medium of verse. 
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THE BETTBR LAND. 

I HEAR thee speak of the better land; 
Thou callest its children a happy band ; 
Mother ! oh where is that raaiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle 
boughs ?" 
— *^ Not there, not there, my chi}d ?" 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunn^^ skies ? 
Or 'midsjt.the green islands of glittering seas ? 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 
And strange, bright biras, on their starry wings, 
Bear the nch hues of all glorious things V^ 

. — ** Not there, not there, my child ?" 



'«* 



** Is it far away, in some region old. 

Where the nvers wander o'er sands of gold ? — 
Where the burning rays of the niby shme, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral 

strand? — 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? 
— ** Not there, not there, my child ?^ 

" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep ^ng^ ot *)Qi>} \ 
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Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom^ 
For beyond the clouds^ and beyond the tomb^ 
— It is there, it is there^ my child !" 

Mrs, Heman^, 



THB FIRST GRAVE. 

The following pathetic little poem was written on the circum- 
stance of the first graye being f<Mmed in the churchyard of 
the new church at Brompton. 

A SINGLE grave ! — ^the only one 

In thiB unbroken ground, 
Where yet the garden leaf and flower 

Are ligering around. 

A single grave ! — ^my heart has felt 

How utterly alone 
In crowded halls, where breathed for me 

Not one familiar tone : 

The shade where forest-trees shut out 

All but the distant sky; — 
iVe felt the loneliness of night 

When the dark winds passed by : 

My pulse has quicken'd with its awe, 
My Up has gaspM for breath ; 

But what were they to such as this — 
The solitude of death ! 

A single grave ! — ^we half forget 
How sunder human ties. 
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Wlien round the silent place of rest 
A gathered kindred lies. 

We stand beneath the haunted yew. 

And watch each quiet tomb; 
And in the ancient cnurchyard feel 

Solemnityi not gloom : 

The place is purified with hope, 

The hope that is of prayer ; 
And human love, and heavenward thought, 

And pious failii are there. 

The wild flowers spring amid the grass ; 

And miany a stone appears, 
Carv'd by affection's memory, 

Wet with afBsction'g team* 

The golden chord winch binds us all. 

Is loos'd, not rent in twain ; 
And love, and hope, and fear unite 

To bring the past again. 

But this grave is so desolate. 

With no remembering stone. 
No fellow-graves for sympathy — 

Tis utterly alone. 

I do not know who sleeps beneath, 

His history or name — 
Whether i^ lonely in his life. 

He is in death the same z 

Whether he died unlov'd, unmoum'df 
The last leaf on the bough ; 
Or if some desolated hearth 
Is weeping for him sow. 
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Perhaps this is too fanciful : 

Though single be his sod, 
Yet not the less it has around 

The presence of his God. 

It may be weakness of the heart, 

But yet its kindliest, best ; 
Better if in our selfish world 

It could be less represt. 

Those gentler charities which draw 

Man closer with his kind — 
Those sweet humanities which make 

The music which they find. 

How many a bitter word 'twould hush — 
How many a pang Hwould save. 

If life more precious held those ties 
Which sanctify the grave ! l. e, l. 



MEMORY. 



Oft in our peaceful home, that sheltered nest, 
Where still our best affections loye to rest. 
And mem'ry ^ards her treasures to the last, 
Or dwells with pensive joy on pleasures past. 
The conscious mind, assisted by her power. 
The treasured sweets of every passing hour 
Can bring again to second life, and view 
Their joys as pleasing as when first they flew : 
And here, when gathering on the pictured wall, 
Lit by a friendly ray from taper small. 



Grotesque and hu^e the evening shadows play'd^ 
Each infant laughii^ at the form he made. 
This beating heart such joys remembers well, 
Which winter's rage nor fortune's fr6wn could quell ; 
Shared by a mother, in whose watchful eye 
Affection, Ungering, look'd for ever nigh ; 
To her the holly's annual branch supplied 
Themes for instruction, and reproof beside; 
When, one by one, bright faces gathered round 
Maternal knees, to catch the weufome sound 
Of that dear voice that hush'd the infant fold ; 
Each listener gaz'd in wonder, as she told 
Of past events, from distant Bges brought 
By rustic offices to present thought ; 
While starry midnight hush'd the world in sleep. 
How shepherds watching their recumbent sheep. 
By Jordan's stream, in Bethlehem's lonely vale, 
H!eard angel voices in the passing gale. 
That told, in lofty strains, the sons of earth. 
The joyful tidii^s of a Saviour's birth ; 
While, by the radiance of a single star, 
A hoary band conducted from afar. 
The pilgrim Magi, trod the pathless wild, 
And at the manger blessed the holy child. 



Slatter. 



A RETRO SPBCTIVB REVIEW. 

" Oh, when I was a tiny boy. 

My days and nights were full of joy. 

My mates were blythe and kind 1 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh. 
And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 

To cast a look behind ! 



A hoop was an eternal round 

Of pleasure. In those days I found 

A top a joyous thing : 
But now those past delights I drop ; 
My head, alas ! is all my top, 

And careful thoughts the strii^. 

My marbles — once my bag was stor'd ; — 
Now I must play with Elgin's lord. 

With Theseus for a taw ! 
My playful horse has slipp'd his string. 
Forgotten all his capering. 

And harnessed to the mw I 

My kite — ^how fiist and far it flew ! 
Wnile I, a sort of Franklin, drew 

My pleasure from the sky. 
'Twas paper'd o'er with studious themes. 
The tasks I wrote ; — ^my present dreams 

Will never soar so high ! 

My joys are wingless all, and dead : 
My dumps are mede of more than lead ; 

My flights soon find a fall; 
My tears prevail, my fancies droop ; 
Joy never cometh with a hoop. 

And seldcMu with a call. 

My football's laid upon the shelf: — 
I am a shuttlecock myself 

The world knocks to and fro. 
My archery is all unleam'd. 
And grief against myself has tum'd 

My arrows and my bow. 



No more in noontide mxn I bask ; 
My authorship^s an endless task ; 

My head's ne'er out of school. 
My heart is pain'd with scorn and slight^ 
I have too many foes to fight. 

And friends grow strangely cool ! 

The very chum that shar'd my cake. 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake. 

It makes me shrink and sigh : — 
On this I will not dwell and hang ; 
The changeUng would not feel a pang 

Though this should meet his eye. 

No skies so blue or so serene 

As then ; — ^no leaves look half so green. 

As cloth'd the play-ground tree ! 
All things I lov'd are dter'd so ; 
Nor does it ease my heart to know 

That change resides in me ! 

Oh for the garb that mark'd the boy — 
The trowsers made of corduroy, 

Well ink'd with black and red ; — • 
The crownless hat, — ^ne'er deem'd an ill ; 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head ! 

Oh for the ribbon round the neck ! 
TTie careless dog's-ears apt to deck 

My book and collar both ! 
How can this formal man be styl'd 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 

A boy of larger growth *? 
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Oh for that small, small beer anew ! 

And (heaven's own type) that mild sky-blue 

That wash'd my sweet meals down ! 
The master even ! — ^and that small Turk 
That fagg'd me ! — ^Worse is now my work ; 

A fag for all the town ! 

Oh for the lessons leam'd by heart ! 
Ay, though the very birch's smart 

Should mark those hours again: 
I'd kiss the rod, and be resign'd 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 

Some sugar in the cane. 

The Arabian Nights' rehears'd in bed ! 
The Fairy Tales in school-time read 

By staetlth 'twixt verb and noun ! — 
The angel form that always walk'd 
In all my dreams, and look'd and talk'd 

Exactly like Miss Brown ! 

The onmt bene — Christmas come ! 
The prize of merit, won for home ! 

Merit had prizes then. 
But now I wnte, for days and days, 
For fame, — a deal of empty praise. 

Without the silver pen ! 

Then home, sweet home ! the crowded coach ! 
The joyous shout, — ^the loud approach, — 

The winding horns like rams' 1 
The meeting sweet, that made me thrill ; 
The sweetmeats, almost sweeter still, — 

No satis to ihejams ! 
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When that I was a tiny bw, 

My days and nights wei:e mil of joy : : 

My mates were blythei and kind |-^ 
No \^onder that I oometimefr sighi 
And dash the tear-drop fibm my eye^ 

To cast a look behind. T« Hood, 



v.v 






SOLILOQUY OF Ac WATRR*WA0TAIL, 

(On the WalU <f Y&rli CasOe.) 

O N the walls that guard my^ prisbb. 
Swelling iiHtb fohtastic priae, . 

Brisk atad^merry a^ the seiUn/ ^ 
I a feathered coxcomb spied^: 

When the little hoppi]^4sff 

GhEiyly thus amused himself. 

" Hear, your sov*reign*« proelamiitioii/ 
All good subjects^^oitii^ and old i 

Tm the Lord of the Oi^eation; 
I— a Water-Wf^ail bDld ! 

All around, and all yoU see/ ' '" 

All the world was made iot ut, 1 ' ' 

" Yonder sun> so proudly ^unii^. 
Rises— when I leave my nest j 

Andy behind the hills decbning. 
Sets — ^when I retire to rest : 

Mom and ev'ning, thus 3rou see, = 

Day and nighty were made for me ! 

" Vernal gales. to love invite me; 
Summer sheds, for me, her beams ", 

c 
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Autumn's jovial scenes delight me ; 

Winter paves with ice my streams : 
All the year is mine, you see ; 
Seasons change, like moons, for me ! 

" On the heads of giant mountains, 
Or beneath the shady trees ; 

By the banks of warbling fountains, 
I enjoy myself at ease : . 

Hills and valleys thus you see, 

Groves and rivers, maae for me ! 

" Boundless are my vast dominions ; 

I can hop, or swun, or fly ; 
When I please, my tow'rii^ pinions 

Trace my empire through the sky : 
Air and elements, you see. 
Heaven and eartli, were made fpr me I 

^' Birds and. insects, beasts and fishes. 
All their humble distance keep ; 

Man, subservient to my wishes, 
Sows the harvest, which I reap : 

Mighty man himself, you see. 

All that breathe, were made for me ! 

" Twas for my accommodation. 
Nature rose when I was bom ; 

Should I die— the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return : 

Sun, moon, stars, the world, you see. 

Sprung — exist — ^will fall writh me ! 

Here the pretty prattler ending. 
Spread his wings to soar away ; 



\y> 
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But a cruel Hawk^ descending, 

Pounc'd him up — an helpless prey ! . 
— Could'st thou not, poor Wagtail ! see, 
That the Hawk was made for thee ? 

J. Monigvmery. 



YABDLEY OAK. 

Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball. 
Which babes might play with; and the thievish jay, 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin'd 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs. 
And all thy embryo vastness, at a gulp. 
But fate thy growth decreed : autumnal rains, 
Beneath thy parent tree, mellow'd the soil, 
Design'd thy cradle, and a skipping deer. 
With pointed hoof dibbling the gleoe, prepared 
The soft receptacle, in which secure. 
Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through. 

Time made thee what thou wast — ^king of the 

woods ! 
And time hast made thee what thou art — a cave 
For owls to roost in; — once thy spreading boughs 
O'erhung the champaign, and the numerous flock 
That grac'd it stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrowded, yet safe shelter'd from the storm. 
No flocks frequent thee now ; thou hast outliv'd 
Thy popularity, and art become 
(Unless verse rescue thee awhile,) a thing 
Forgotten as the foliage of thy youth ! 
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WritUn on a Picture of YaedlEy Oak, by Mr. J. Montgomeri). 

This sole survivor of a race 

Of giant oaks, where once the wood 

Rang with the battle or the chace. 
In stern and lonely grandeur stood. 

From age to c^e it slowly spread 
Its gradual boughs to sun and wind ; 

From age to a^ its ik>ble head 
As slowly wither'd and declin'd. 

A thousand yeai» are like a day, 
. , When flea .;'r-no .longer knovm than seen ; 
Thia ytree was doomed to pass away^ 
And be as if it ne*er httl been ; — 

But mournful Cotoper, wand'ring nigh, 
tot rest beneath its shadow, came. 

When 1q !. tJie vdice of days ^one by 
Ascended from its hoUow frame. 

• 

O that the poet had revecd'd 

The words^of those prophetic strains. 
Ere death the eternal; mystery seal'd ! 
■ Y et in his song the Oak remains. 

And> fi^sh in undecaying prime, 

There may it Uve, beyond the power 
^ Of stoma and earthquake, man and time, 
Till Natpre'a conflagration*hour. 



■I .■ 



THB slave's avenger. 

"Who shall avenge the slave V I stood and cried 
" The earth, the earth !" the echoing sea replied. 
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I turn'd me to the ocean^ but each wave 
Dechn'd to be the avenger of the slave. 
" Who shall avenge the slave V my species cry — 
" The winds, the floods, the lightnmg of the sky :" 
I turned to tiiese, — ^from them one echo ran — 
" The right avenger of the slave, is man !'* 
Man was my fellow ; in his si^ht I stood, 
Wept, and besought him by the voice of blood ": 
Sternly he look'd, as proud on earth he trod, . 
Then said, " The avenger of the slave is God!" — 
I look'd in pray'r towards heav'n — ^awhile 'twas still. 
And then methought God's voice replied — " I 

will!" Holland. 



THS FSLON. 

Child of dishonour, guilt, and shame. 

Lone outcast from uiy kind, 
Whose passion's rage no voice could tame, 

Whose arm no law could bind. 
That human breast all flend within. 
And scorch'd and black'ning still with sin- 
Where art thou? Does some shatter'd shed 

Thy guilty haimt conceal ? 
There dost tnou shake at human tread. 

And dread the rattling wheel ? 
By night a wand'rer pale and drear — 
By day, a fear-worn tenant here ? 

Or dost thou from yon prison's grate. 

Send forth the fitful yell ? 
Condemn'd a few short hours to wait 

AUve in that sad cell : 
Then, with convulsive heave, to rend 
This mortal curtain, and descend \ 
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Poor child of woe ! there was a day, 

(O would it yet might be !) 
When life unstain'd before thee lay, 

All promise e'en to thee \ 
On its fair pages there was not 
One hue of sin, one error's blot. 

A babe ! to some fond mother's side 

With sweet affection prest ; 
Thy little crimson lips applied 

For nurture to her breast ; 
Thy hands, then innocent and weak, 
Spread on her bosom or her cheek. 

Yes, and I know that many a day 
She bathed thee with her tears, 

Delighted with the fond essay 
To plan thy future years ; 

Or bleeding fast at sorrow's vein, 

At tiiought of life's sure coming pain. 

Early bereav'd, perchance, on thee. 

Sole relic, she relied, 
To heal a widow'd heart, and be 

Instead of one who died ; 
And many a lonely night she spent 
By turns on him and thee intent. 

And didst thou in that op'ning prime 

Her dream of hope prolong ? 
E'en then she saw thy germ of crime, 

But would not see thee wrong ; 
Fearing, she hop'd, from day to day, 
Till passion wrench'd thee from her sway. 

Then darkly onward sped the years. 
That chill'd thy heart to stone ; 
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And now no early friend appears^ 

To soothe thy mortal groan ; 
And she, of all thy friend s the chief, 
Why comes she not? — She died of grief ! 

Mother — ^if e'er a mother's eye 

This tale of truth beguile — 
O, turn thy watchful scrutiny 

E'en on thine infant's smile ; 
And heed the prophecy of ill. 
Dark scroll, in childhood's rebel will. 

While bright the fatal pages stand 

Of life's unwritten book. 
Direct to one Almighty hand. 

Faith's oft-imploring look ; 
And as the fair inscription shines, 
O strengthen thou the holy lines. Mrs. Gilbert, 



THE PATH OF THE WIND. 

Who can tell from what fetter unbound. 
That spirit of storm comes sweeping on ? 

Or who the dark hidden cave hath found. 
Where he sleeps when his chains hold him down ? 

He Cometh — ^he cometh — the fierce and free ! 

He hath floated the flag o'er the field of fight, 
And swell'd the white sails that gleam on the sea. 

Like moonlit clouds in the vamt of night. 

He hath breath'd on the gold orange bough, 
On the land where the pale lemon blooms ; 

He hath been where the myrtle trees grow, 
And he comes with a thousand permme.%. 
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He hath howrd on the high hoary steep, 
Where the ice-king in state hath his home ; 

Freezing the tear that the mourner weeps, 
Ere it fall on the snow-mantrd tomb. > > ' 

He hath fann'd the zone where the ried sun shoots 
His fiery rays o'er the burning sands ; 

He hath swept thro' halls where the bittern hoots 
'Mid the fall'n pride of wasted lands. 

He hath crested the billows with foam, 
He hath curled the brook's tiny wave, 

He hath rush'd past the eagle's proud home. 
He hath sigh'd o'er the warrior's grave. 

He hath soar'd where the wild vultures tire, 
He hath moan'd where the meadow-grass grows, 

He hath torn up the woods in his ire. 
He hath ruffled the leaves of the rose. 

O, who can arrest his career ? 

Or who his dread power explore ? : 
Bow down all ye creatures, in fear. 

And the glory that made him adore. Original. 



THB CHILD AND FLOWERS. 

Hast thou been in the woods with the honey-bee? 
Hast thou been with the lamb in the pastures free? 
With the hare through the copses and dingles wild? 
With the butterfly over the heath, fair child ? 
Yes : the light fall of thy boimding feet 
Hath not startled the wren from her mossy seat; 
Yet hast thou rang'd the green forest dells, 
And brought back a treasure of buds and bells. 
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hou know'st not the sweetness, by antique song 
Ireath'd o'er the names of that flow'ry throng ; 
he woodbine, the primrose, the violet dim, 
he Uly that gleams by the fountain's brim : 
hese are old words, that have made each grove 
. dreamy haunt for romance and love ; 
lach sunny bank, where faint odours Ue, 
. place for the gushings of poesy. 

hou know'st not the light wherewith fairy lore 
prinkles the turf and the daisies o'er, 
nough for thee are the dews that sleep 
ike hidden ^ems in the flower-urns deep ; 
nough the nch crimson spots that dwell 
lidst the gold of the cowslip's perfumed cell ; 
nd the scent by the blossommg sweetbriar's shed, 
nd the beauty that bows the wood-hyacinth's head. 

h ! happy child in thy fawn-like glee? 
Hiat is remembrance or thought to thee ? 
ill thy bright locks with those gifts of spring; 
'er thy green pathway tilieir colours fling ; 
ind them in chaplet and wild festoon — 
Hiat if to droop and to perish soon ? 
ature hath mines of such wealth — ^and thou 
ever wilt prize its delights as now. 

3r a day is coming to quell the tone 

bat rings in thy laughter, thou joyous one ! 

ad to dun thy orow with a touch of care, 

nder the gloss of its clustering hair ; 

od to tame the flash of thy cloudless eyes 

ito the stillness of autumn skies ; 

nd to teach thee that grief hath her needful part 

lidst the hidden things of each human heati I 
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Yet shall we mouniy gentle child^ for this? 
Life hath enough of yet holier bliss ! 
Such be thy portion ! — the bliss to look 
With a reverent spirit, through Nature's book ; 
By fount, by forest, by rivelr^ line, 
To track the paths of a love divine ; 
To read its deep meanings — ^to see and hear 
Ood in earth's garden — and not to fear ! 

Mrs» Hemans, 



ON SEEING FLAGS HANG IN A COUNTRY CHURCH. 

Oh ! why amid this hallow'd scene, 

Shoula si^s of mortal feud be found ? 
Why seek with such vain gauds to wean 

Our thoughts from holier relics round ? 
More fitting emblems here abound 

Of glory^ bright, unfading wreath ; — 
. Conquests, with purer triumphs crown'd ; 

Proud vicf^ries over sin and death ! 

Of these, how many records me 

Before my chasten'd spirit now ; 
Memorials pointing to the skies, 

Of Christian battles fought below. 
What need of yon stem things to shew 

That darker deeds have oft been done ? 
Is't not enough for man to know. 

He lives but through the blood of One ! 

And thou, mild delegate of God, 

Whose words of halm, and guiding light. 

Would lead us, from earth's drear abode, 
To worlds with bliss for ever bright, — 
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What have the spoils of earthly fight 
To do with themes 'tis thine to teach 1 

Faith's saving grace, — each sacred rite. 
Thou know'st to practise as to preach. 

The blessings of the contrite heart. 

Thy bloodless conquests best proclaim : 
The tears from sinners' eves that stsui;. 

Are meetest records or thy fame ! 
The glory that may grace thy name, 

From loftier triumphs sure must spring : 
The grateful thoughts thy worth may claim, 

Trophies like these can never bring. 

Then, wherefore on this sainted spot. 

With peace, and love, and hope imbued, — 
Some vision calm of bliss to blot, 

And turn our thoughts to deeds of blood, — 
Should signs of battle-fields intrude ? 

Man wants no trophies here of strife ; 
His oriflamme — ^faith unsubdued ; 

His panoply — a spotless Ufe. B. Barton. 



APRIL. 

Now infant April joins the spring, 

And views the wat'ry sky. 
As youngling linnet tries its wing. 

And fears at first to fly. 
With timid step she ventures on, 

And hardly dares to smile. 
Till blossoms open one by one. 

And sunny hours beguile. 
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But finer days are coming yet, 

With scenes more sweet to charm ; 
And suns arrive that rise and set 

Bright strangers to a storm : 
Then, as the birds with louder song 

Each momii^'s glory cheer, 
With bolder step she speeds along, 

And loses all ner fear. 

In wanton gambols, like a child, 

She tends her early toils. 
And seeks the buds along the wild. 

That blossom while she smiles : 
Or laughing on, with nought to chide, 

She races with the hours ; 
Or sports by Nature's lovely side. 

And fills ner lap with flowers. 

The shepherd on his pasture-walks 

The nrst fair cowshp finds, 
Whose tufted flowers, on slender stalks 

Keep nodding to the vrinds ; 
And though the thorns vrithhold the may. 

Their shades the violets bring, 
Which children stoop for in their play. 

As tokens of the spring. 

Those joys which childhood calls its own. 

Would they were kin to men ! 
Those treasures to the world unknown. 

When known, are withered then ! 
But hovering round our growing years. 

To gild care's sable shroud. 
Their spirit thro' the ^loom appears. 

As suns behind a cloud. 
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Since thou didst meet my injfant eyes^ 

As through the fields I flew, 
Whose distonce, where they meet the skies, 

Was all the world I knew; 
That warmth of Fancy*s wildest hours, 

Which fiird all things with life, 
Which heard a voice in trees and flowers. 

Has swoon'd in Reason's strife. 

Sweet month ! thy pleasures bid thee be 

The fairest child of spring ; 
And every hour that comes with thee. 

Comes some new joy to bring. 
The trees still deepen m their bloom. 

Grass greens the meadow-lands. 
And flowers with ev*ry morning come. 

As dropt by fairy hands. 

The field and garden's lovely hours 

Begin and end with thee ; 
For what's so sweet as peeping flow'rs 

And bursting buds to see. 
What time the dew's unsullied drops. 

In bumish'd gold, distil 
On crocus flowers' unclosing tops. 

And drooping daffodil ? 

To see thee come, all hearts rejoice : 

And, warm with feelings string, 
With thee all Nature finds a voice. 

And hums a waking song. 
The lover views thy welcome hours. 

And thinks of summer come, 
And takes the maid thv early flowers, 

To tempt her steps mm home. 
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Along each hed^e and sprouting bush. 

The singing birds are blest ; 
And linnet mreen, and speckl'd thrush^ 

Prepare meir mossy nest. 
On the warm bed thy plains supply. 

The young lambs find repose. 
And 'mid thy green hills basking lie, 

Like spots of lingering snows. 

Thy open'd leaves and open'd buds 

The cuckoo makes his choice ; 
And shepherds in, the greening woods 

First hear his cheenng voice ; 
And to thy ripen'd. blooming bowers 

The .nightingale belongs ; 
And, singing tO' parting hours, 

Keeps night awake widi soi^s. 

With thee the «wallow dares to come, 

^d cool his sultT]^ wing ; 
And, um'd to seek ms yearly home. 

Thy suns the martin bring. 
Oh ! lovely month, be leisure mine 

Thy yearly mate to be : 
Though MaY-<lay scenes may brighter shine, 

Their birtn bekmgs to thee. 

I wak'd me with thy rising sun. 

And. thy first glories viewM ; 
And, as thy welcome hours begun. 

Their sunny steps pursued. 
And now thy sim is oa thee set. 

Like to a lovely eve, 
I view thy parting with regret. 

And linger, lorn to leave. 
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Though, at her Inrth, the northern gale 

Come with its withering sigh, 
And hopeful blossoms, turning pale. 

Upon her bosom die ; 
Ere April seeks another place. 

And ends her reign in this. 
She leaves us with as fair a face 

As e'er gave birth to bliss. ciare. 



THB DEAD. 

Number the grains of sand out-spread 
Wherever Ocean's billows flow ; 

Or count the bright stars overhead. 
As these in their.proud courses glow ; 

Count all the tribes on earth that creep^ 
Or that expand the wing in air ; 

Number the hosts that in the deep. 
Existence, and its pleasures share ; 

Count the green leaves that in the breath 
Of Spring's blythe gale are dancing fast ; 

Or those, all faded, sere in death, 
Which flit before the wint'ry blast ; — 

Aye ! number these, and myriads moine^ 
All countless as they seem to be^ 

There still remains an ampler store 
Untold by, and unknown of Thee. 

Askest thou — " Who, or what be they ?"^ 
Oh ! think upon thy mortal doom ; 

And with anointed eye survey 
The silent empire of the tomb ! 
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Think of all those who erst have been 

Living as thou art— even now ; 
Looking upon life's busy scene 

With glance as careless, light, as thou. 

All these, like thee, have liv'd and mov'd, 
Have seen — ^what now thou look'st upon ; 

Have fear'd, hop'd, hated, moum'd, or lov'd, 
And now from mortal sight are gone. 

Yet, though unseen of human eye, 

Their relics slumber in the earth, 
TheboonofimmortaUty 

To them was giv'n with vital birth. 

They were; and, having been, they abe! 

E^arth but contains their mould'ring dust ; 
Their deathless spirits, near or far, 

With thine must rise to meet the just. 

Thou know*st not but they hover near. 

Witness of ev'ry sacred deed ; 
Which, shunning iiuman eye or ear, 

The spirits of the dead may heed. 

An awful thought it is to think. 

The viewless dead out-number all 
Who, bound by life's connecting link, 

Now share with us this earthly ball. 

It is a thought as dread as high. 

And one to wake a fearful uirill. 
To think, while all who live must die, 

The dead, the dead are living still. 

B, Barton, 
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THE MASQUE OP NATURE. 

SPRING. 

o is this beautiful virgin that approaches^ 
led in a robe of light green ? She has a gar- 
of flowers upon her head, and flowerets spring 
vherever she sets her foot. The snow which 
red the fields, and the ice which was in the 
s, melt away when she breathes upon them. 

i^oung lambs frisk about her, and the birds 
e in their little throats, to welcome her com- 
and when thev see her they begin to choose 
' mates, and build their nests. Youths and 
lens ! have ye seen this beautiful virgin ? If ye 
:, tell me who she is, and what is her name ? 

SUMMER. 

> is this that cometh from the south, thinlv 
in a light transparent garment ? Her breatn 
>t and sultry ; she seeks the refreshment of the 
shade ; she seeks the clear brooks, the crystal 
ms, to bathe her languid limbs. The brooks 
rivulets fly from her, and are dried up at her 
oach. She cools her parched lips with berries, 
the grateful acid of all fruits. The seedy 
n, the sharp apple, and the red pulp of the 
cherry, whicn are poured out plentifully 
id her. The tanned hay-makers welcome her 
ng, and the sheep-shearer, who clips the fleeces 
s flock with his sounding shears. When she 
ith, let me lie under the thick shade of a 
iding beech-tree ; let me walk with her in the 
morning, when the dew is upon the grass; 
le wander with her in the soft twilight, when 
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the shepherd shuts his fold> and the star of even- 
ing appears. Who is she that cometh from the 
south f Youths and maidens ! tell me, if ye know 
who she is, and what is her name ? 

JkVTVMK, 

Who is he that cometh with sober pace, stealing 
upon us unawares ? His garments are red with the 
blood of the grape, and his temples are bound with 
a sheaf of ripe wheat : his hair is thin, and begins 
to fall, and the. auburn is mixed with mournful 
erey. He shakes the brown nuts from the tree ; 
he winds his horn, and calls the hunters to their 
sport. The gun sounds ; — ^the trembling partridge 
and the beautiful pheasant flutter bleeding in the 
air, and fall dead at the sportsman's feet. Who is 
he that is crowned with a wheat-sheaf? Youths 
ai^d mpdei;is ! if ye know, tell me who he is, and 
what is, her nama ? 

WfNTBE. 

Who is he that cometh from the north, clothed in 
fur, an4 w;arm wool ? He wraps his cloak close 
about hin^L ; his head is bald ; his beard is covered 
with white icicles. ^He loves the blazing fire high 
piled, upon the health, and the wine sparkling in 
the glass. He binds skates to his feet, and skims 
oyer the frozen l^,kes. His breath is cold and 
piercing, and no little flower dares to peep above 
the sumce of the ground when he is by. Whatever 
he touches turns to ice ; if he were to stroke you 
with his cold hand, you would be quite stiff* and 
dead like a piece of marble. Youths and maidens f 
do you see him ? He is coming fast upon you, and 
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soon he will be here. Tell me, if ye know, who he 
is, and what is his name ? Mn, Bm-bauid. 



THE ORPHAN BOY. 

A nUISIAN TAf^. 

"^ Whence art thou, whose warblmgs wild 
On mine ear so sweetly dwell?" — 

^' I'm a hapless origan cnild, 
Bringing water ftom the welL 

'^ If my songs thine 6ar offend, 

I will quickly silent be ; 
Here I am, witkoui a fiiend^ 

Moslem! speak^^FU Uftt to thee." 

^ Little imiocent, awhile 

Will I shade me from the siiii; 

With thy songs an hour b^uite. 
And reward thee when 'tis done." 

'^' Much I fear my accents rude. 
And my songs would worthless be. 

Should my singing be pursued. 
Hopeful of a gift from thee. 

•** Unconstrained, with simnle voice. 
Did my words unheeded 9ow^ 

1 must never more rejoice^ 
Grief's the lot odoBn below J 

^ With my father'is last embrace,*' 
This he said, and dropt a tear, 

-^^ Left our home with hurrying pace. 
Bade my mother nothing fear. 
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** He ¥ras doomed in-^lit to ftiU — 
Quickly were the tidings known ; 

Soon she neard the angels call. 
Died, and left her cmld alone. 

" Friendless, unprotected here. 

Want must still my porticm be ; 
Pity then, my loss severe ; — 

uentle Moslem ! pity me/^ 

^* Child of sorrow, wealth is mine ; 

Pity leads my heart to prove. 
If a spirit dwells in thine. 

Fraught with gratitude and love. 

** I ¥rill take thee, orphan child. 

And adopt thee as my ovm ; 
Cease not then thy warblings wild, 

Tho' thy toilsome days he flown. 

" ril protect thy tender years. 

Henceforth thy instructor be ; 
Little warbler, dry thy tears. 

Leave thy cruise and follow me." Fox. 



TflS OLD MAN S COMFORTS ; 

AND HOW HB GAINED TBSM. 

" You are old. Father William," the youngman cried, 
''The few locks which are left you are grey ; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man, 
Now tell me the reason, I pray ?" 

"In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remember'd that youth would fly fast, 
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And abus'd not my health and my vigour at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 

" You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 
"And pleasures with youth pass away, 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone. 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 



*' In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
" I remember'd tnat youth could not last, 

I thought of the fiiture whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve for the past." 

*' You are old, Father William," the youngman cried, 

" And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ?" 

" I am cheerful,young man," Father William replied ; 

" Let the cause thy attention engage : 
In the days of my youth I remember'd my God, 

And he hath not forgotten my age." Sauthey. 



THE SEA. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious; 

Mild, majestic, foaming, free, — 
Over time itself victorious. 

Image of eternity. 

Sun and moon, and stars shine o'er thee. 
See thy surface ebb and flow ; 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless depths below. 
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Wfaedier moraing^B splendours steep tbee 
With the nis&m's ^lowi&g grace. 

Tempests rouse or navies sweep thee, 
^s bat for a snoment's space. 

Earth, — her vallies, and her moimtains. 

Mortal man*s behests obey ; 
Thy unfathomable fountains 

Dcoff his search, wd scotn his sway. 

Sttch art thou — stupendous ocean ! 

But> if overwhelmed by thee, 
Oan we tyak, without emotion, 

What must thy Creator be ? Awt 



TO A MOUNTAIN I>AI«Y. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou'st met me in an eyii nour. 
For I must cr^xeh ajmong the stoure 

Thy slender istem ; 
To spare thee now is rast my power. 

Thou bonny gem ! 

Alas ! 'tis not thy neighbour sweet. 
The bonny lark, companion meet. 
Bending thee 'mong the dewy wheat 

With speckl'd breast^ 
When upward sprii^ing;, bliuie to meet 

The purpling east. 

Cold blew the bitter biting north 
Upon thy early, humble burtSi, 
Yet cheerfully thou be^unedst forth 

Amid the storm; 
Scarce reared above thy parent earth 

Thy tender fcurm. 
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The flaunting flowers our eard^M j^ield^ 
High sheltering woods and wafis must shield^ 
But thou beneath the random bield * 

Of clod or stone 
Adom'st the barren stubble field. 

Unseen, alone. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snowy bosom sunwurd spread. 
Thou lift'st thy unassuming head 

In humUe i^iiicie,; 
But now the fijiave uptears tiliy bed^ 

And lowr thou Ulsstw 



THE AFRICAN BOY. 

^ Ah ! teU. me, littje noLOumful Moor, 
Why still you linger on the shore ? 
Haste to your playmates, haste away. 
Nor loiter here with fond dielay : 
When morning dawnfd al<W the sky^ 
You hail'd me as I wander'd by : — 
Returning at the approach of eve. 
Your medi: salute I still receive/' 

'^ Benign enquirer, thou shalt know 
Why here my lonely moments flow ; 
Tis said, the numerous captive, train. 
Late bound by the degradmg chain. 
Return, their griefs and sorrows o'er. 
To repossess their native shore, 

" The gales, that o'er the ocean sla^y, 
And chase the waves in gentle play^ 

• Shelter. 



Bumi^ 
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Methinks they whisper as they fly, 
' Juellen soon will meet thy eye.' 
Tis this that soothes her httle son, 
Blends all his wishes into one. 

" Oh ! were I clasp'd in her embrace, 
I would forgive her past disgrace, 
Forgive the melancholy hour 
She fell a prey to tyrant power. 
Forget her lost distracted air, 
Her sorrowing voice, her kneeling prayer. 
The bitter teai« that wet her cheek. 
And her last agonizing shriek. 

" Locked in her hair, a cruel hand 

Dragg'd her along the flinty strand : 

Still as she went, with accents wild, 

She shriek'd aloud, ' My child, my child !' 

The lofty bark she now ascends. 

With screams of woe the air she rends ; 

The vessel lessening from the shore, 

Her piteous plaints I heard no more. 

Now, as I strain my last survey. 

Her distant form dissolved away. 

" That day is past — I cease to mourn — 

Succeeding joy shall have its turn ; 

Beside the hoarse resounding deep, 

A pleasing, anxious watch I Keep ; 

For when tihe morning clouds shall break. 

And beams of day the darkness streak, 

Perhaps along the gUtt'ring main, 

(O, may this nope not thr<3) in vain !) 

To meet these long desiring eyes, 

Juellen and the sun may rise. JemingJiam 
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THE BATTLE OF CRECY ; 

OR, THE 

PRICE OF A VICTORY ! 

— " Now by my life, a glorious day ! 

It warms my English blo6d ! 
Exclaiming, ^ Death or victory !' 

The gallant warrior stood. 
The coward mtiltitudes before 

His desperate valour fled ; 
And death and conquest once agaSii 

Pursued where Edward led. 

" But where were Edward's ftelings then, 

When on the field he stood, 
His blunted s#ord and sable arm'^ 

Purpled with Gallic blood ; 
When, all disabPd and forlomy 

He saw the fo^inan fly? 
I could for such a moment's joy 

Be well content t6 diel" 

And would 'st thou have the warrior's fame? 

Nay, Henry ! say not so ; 
For (Jod fbrbid that ever thou 

Such glorious guilt should know ! 
Come with me in thy spirit^, boy, 

And view the field of fight : 
There, Henry ! shall thy young h6art learn 

To form its wishes right. 

Secure the conqueror in his tent 

In quiet slumber lies ; 
The toils jtnd honours of the day 

In dreams again arise. 
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But, Henry ! didst thou hear without 

That faint and feeble cry ; 
Vain effort of some wounaed wretch, 

Left there alone to die. I 

Hark, Henry ! the night-raven screams. 

Exulting o*er his food ; 
He now upon his mangl'd prey 

Stands idle, gorged with blood ! 
Dear boy ! what though the conq^ror's name 

Were spread from pole to pole, 
Would'st thou for this world's glory have 

This blood upon thy soul ? 

Look, Henry ! what is yonder form 

Slow moving o'er the plain? 
It is the widow'd wife, tnat comes 

To search the field of slain. 
Long shall the widow Uve to mourn. 

And long her tears shall roll — 
And would'st thou have, at thy death-hour. 

Those tears upon thy soul ? Smahey. 



TO MASTER , WITH A WATCH, 

Is it not sweet, beloved youth ! 

To rove through erudition's bowers. 
And cull the golden fruits of truth, 

And gather fancy's brilUant flowers? 

And is it not more sweet than this. 
To feel thy parents' hearts approving. 

And pay them back, in sums of bliss. 
The aear, the endless debt of loving. 
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It must be so to thee, my youth ; 

With this idea toil is hghter; 
This sweetens all the fruits of toith, 

And makes the flow'rs of fancy brighter. 

The Uttle gift we send thee, boy, 

May sometimes teach thy heart to ponder, 

If indolence, or syren joy. 

Should ever tempt that heart to wander. 

Twill tell thee, that the winged day 

Can ne'er be chained by man's endeavour ; 

That life and time shall fade away. 

While heav'n and virtue bloom for ever. Awm. 



THE HOUR OF PRAYER. 

Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye. 
Ever following silently ; 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Call'd thy harvest work to leave ; — 
Pray ! — Ere yet the dark hours be. 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Traveller, in the stranger's land. 
Far from thine own household band ; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone ; 
Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the dark'ning sea; — 
lift the heart and bend the knee I 



Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
Woman, o'^r the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his buriaJ-plain ; 
Ye that triumph, ye thai sigh. 
Kindred by one holy tie ! 
Heaven's first star alike you see — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee ! 

JIfrs. Hemam, 



THE STREAM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The stream, which once a slender rill 

Roird, scarcely seen, its humble way. 
Now gushes freshly from the hill. 

And flasbe^ in^o day. 
O stream of knowledge ! when thy tide 

Brings l^ope, and Hfe, and pow'r. 
To ev*ry tree that decks thy side. 

Forget uot then the flow r ! 

Forget not gentle woman then, 

E*en for tiae sex, whose mighty mind 
Gave ^hakspieare's spells to Englishmen, 

And Newton to mankind ! 
For theirs were souls of such a frame. 

As is the lightning's fire. 
In darkness, and from heav'n they came 

To dazzle and expire. 

A thousand wreaths cxoym. man's proud hrow, 
A thousaj;!^ tongues his name record ; 

The marbte almost liying now, 
Now ih^ di?alH-deaUnff ^word : 
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His greatness lives in earth and sky, 

And tracks the pathless flood : 
But woman's happier destiny 

Is only to be good. 

And, though no rays of genius dart, 

Yet well to her the skill is giv'n, 
To WRITE the Wife's, the Mother's hjBart, 

To READ the way to Heav'n. 
Then, stream of knowledge ! when thy tide 

Brings hope, and life, and pow'r 
To ev'ry tree that decks thy side, 

Oh ! bathe the lovely flow'r ! Miss Mitf&rd, 



THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 

"And wherefore do the Poor complain?" 

The rich man ask'd of me. — 
"Come, walk abroad with me," I said, 

"And I will answer thee." 

Twas ev'ning, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to behold ; 
And we were wrapp'd and coated well, 

And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bare-headed man, 
His locks were few and white ; 

I ask'd him what he did abroad 
In that cold winter's night ? 

'Twas bitter keen, indeed, he said. 

But at home no fire had he ; 
And therefore he had come abroad 

To ask for charity. 
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We met a young bare-footed child^ 

And she begg'd loud and bold ; 
I ask'd her what she did abroad 

When the wind it blew so cold ? 

She said her father was at home^ 

And he lay sick in bed ; 
And therefore was it she was sent 

Abroad, to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to rest ; 
She nad a baby at her back, 

And another at her breast. 

I ask^d her why she loiter'd there, 

When the wmd it was so chill ? 
She tum*d her head, and bade the child 

That scream 'd behind, be still. 

She told us, that her husband serv'd 

A soldier far away ; 
And therefore to her parish she 

Was begging back her way. 

I tum'd me to the rich man then. 

For silently stood he ; 
** You ask'd me why the Poor complain. 

And these have answered thee.'* Swtht 



THE WITHERED LEAVES. 

" We all do fade as a leaf." — Isaiah Ixiv. 6. 

See the leaves around us falhng. 
Dry and withered to the ground ; 
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Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
In a sad and solemn sound : — 

Sons of Adam, once in Eden 
Blighted, when like us he fell, 

Hear the lecture we are reading, 
Tis, alas ! the truth we tell. 

Viigins, much, too much presuming 
On your boasted white and red, 

View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Nimiber'd now among the dead. 

Griping misers, nightly waking. 
See the end of all your care ; 

Fled on wings of our own making, 
We have left our owners bare. 

Sons of honour, fed on praises. 
Fluttering high in fancied worth, 

Lo ! the fickle air that raises, 
Brings us down to parent earth. 

Youths, though yet no losses grieve you. 
Gay in heauth and manly grace. 

Let no cloudless skies deceive you, 
Summer gives to autumn place. 

Venerable sires, grown hoary, 
Hither turn th' unwilling eye ; 

Think amidst your falling glory. 
Autumn tells a winter nigh. 

Yearly in our course returning, 

Messengers of shortest stay. 
Thus we preach this truth concerning, 

" Heav n and earth shall pass away. 
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On the tree of life eternal, 

Man, let all thy hope be staid, 

Which alone, for ever vernal, 
Bears a leaf that will not fade. 



INSCRIPTION FOR AN HOUR 6LA$K. 

Mark the golden grains that pass 
Brightly through the channell d glass. 
Measuring, by their ceaseless fall, 
Heaven's most precious gift to all ! 
Busy, till its sand be done. 
See the shining current run ; 
But, th' allotted numbers shed. 
Another hour of life hath fled ! 
Its task performed, its travail past. 
Like mortal man, it rests at last ! 
Yet let some hand invert its frame. 
And all its powers return the same ; 
Whilst any golden grains remain, 
'Twill work its little hour again. 
But who shall turn the glass for man, 
When all his golden grains have ran ? 
Who shall collect his scatter'd sand, 
Dispers'd by time's unsparing hand ? 
Never can one grain be found, 
Howe'er we anxious search around ! 
Then, daughters, since the truth is plain. 
That time once gone ne'er comes again, 
Improv'd, bid ev'ry moment pass. 
See how the sand rolls down your glassl. 

M*Creertf, 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

The rain was pattering o'er the low thatch 'd shed 
rhat gaye us snelter. There was a shepherd boy 
Stretdiing his lazy Umbs on the rough straw 
Fn vacant happiness. A tatter'd sack 
Cover'd his sturdy loins, while his rude legs 
Were deck'd with uncouth patches of all hues. 
Iris and jet, through which his sun-burnt skin 
Peep'd forth in dainty contrast. He was a glory 
Per painter's eye ; and his quaint (Jraperies 
Would harmcHiize with some fair sylvan scene. 
Where arching groves, and flower-embroider'd 

banks. 
Verdant with thymy grass, tempted the sheep 
To scramble up their height, while he ; reclined 
Upon the pillowing moss, lay Ustlessly 
Through the loi^ simimer's day. Not such as he 
In plains of Thessaly, as poets feign, 
Went piping forth at the first gleam of mom. 
And in their bowering thickets dreamt of joy, 
And innocence and love. Let the true lay 
Speak thus of the poor hind — ^his indolent gaze 
Reck'd not of natural beauties ; his delights 
Were gross and sensual : not the glorious sun^ 
Rising above his hills, and lighting up 
His woods and pastures with a joyous beam. 
To him was grandeur; not the reposing sound 
Of tinkling flocks cropping the tender shoots 
To him was music; not the blossomy breeze 
That slumbers in the honey-dropping bean-flower 
To him was frc^rance : he went plodding on 
His long-accustom'd path : and when his course 
Of daily duties were o'erpass'd, he ate, 
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And laugh'dy and slept, with a most drowsy mind. 

Dweller in cities ! scom'st thou the shepherd boy, 

Who never look'd within to find the eye 

For Nature's glories ? Oh, his slumbering spirit 

Struggled to pierce the fogs and deepening mists 

Of rustic ignorance; but he was bound 

With a harsh galling chain; and so he went 

Grovelling along his dim instinctive way. 

Yet thou hadst other hopes and other thoughts, 

But the world spoii'd thee : then the mutable clouds, 

And domii^ skies, and glory-shedding sun. 

And tranquil stars that nung above thy head 

Like angels gazing on thy crowded path. 

To thee were worthless ; and thy soul forsook 

The love of beauteous fields, and the blest lore 

That man may read in Nature's book of truth. 

Despise not, then, the lazy shepherd boy; 

For nis account and thine shall be made up. 

And evil cherish'd and occasion lost 

May cast their load upon thee, while his spirit 

May bud and bloom in a more sunny sphere. 

Antm, 



TO A BOY ROBBING A BIRD'S NBST* 

Stay, wanton Boy, thy savage arm, 
Nor drag unfeelmg nt>m its nest 

The chirping young, and e^ yet warm. 
Late by its feather'd mother pressed. 

How must that feather'd mother grieve. 
Returning firom the clover field. 

To view the blood wet every leaf. 
Her young with tyrant fury kill'd. 
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Think that e'en now thy mother's eye 
O'er hill and dale doth studious run. 

If haply she from fer may spy 
Tlie coming of her darling son. 

Then, if accustomed to behold 

Thy brow with smiles and beauty crown'd, 
She sees thee carried pale and cold 

Stabb'd through witn many a ruffian wound. 

Anguish her heart would inly wear, 
Fear freeze, or boiling passion storm. 

Or frantic madness wildly tear, — 
Think, Boy, of this, and stay thine arm. 

OrigifuUt 



SONNBT 

(To tmf iiiter, with a spra^ qfnfhUe flowers,) 

Not that thou needest plume, or gem, or iSower 
To make thee comely in a brother's eye — 
For these be gauds whoise charms with usage die. 

Poor rainbow fashions of a passing hour — 

Sweet sister, did I choose my offering now ; 
But that thou may'st not go abroad undeck'd, 
While one is near to comfort and protect, 

And grace with simple giflt thy modest brow. 
Methinks the hand 'that wrought these snowy 
bells. 

Did for thyself express their bloom contrive, 
For thou art pure as they, — ^nor do the cells 

Of thy warm heart one bitter fancy hive. 

Remember him who gave, when tnou dost wear 

These types of thy dear self in thy brown glossy hair. 
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THE CONTRAST. 



See you this picture? such the once bright look 
Of that worn aged woman bending low 

0*er the large pages of that holiest book. 

With dullfix'd eye, and pale lips moving slow. 

What earnest find you in that ruined shrine 

Of weary, wasted poor humanity, 
Of the full loveliness, so like divine. 

Of form and face she wore in days gone by. 

Is this the figure, wrought in purest mould. 
Whose natural graces own'd such power to move ! 

Is this the brow, the glance, whose mirror told 
Nought dwelt within but joy, and truth, and love? 

And more than all, is this the mind that drew 
Thought, fancy, feeling, from the meanest thing; 

And its own mystery of enchantment threw 
O'er other hearts, till echoed every string ? 

This is strange contrast — ^but how such things are 
Bewilder not thy watchful, wondering heart; 

For I will shew thee contrast deeper far. 
And more enduring — ^yet thou wilt not start. 

Amid the spirits of departed worth 
Who now in saintea glory, lifted high. 

Look down upon the busy fields of earth, 
From their effulgent chambers in the sky — 

Methinks already, thron'd in liffht, I see 

That feeble matron's soul to heaven upborne — 

A floating seraph, blessed, pure, and free. 
As golden cloudlet on a summer's mom ! 
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And even when dazzling in her Hfe's best hour, 
Bloom on her cheek, and beauty on her brow> 

Oh ! was she not a weak and worthless flower. 
Compared with what she is in glory now? 

That form, so peerless once, was but of clay ; 

That heart, tho' warm, was mortal in its feeling ; 
But radiant now in heaven's eternal day, 

Each moment as it flies is aye reveabng. 

More and more clear the spirit's perfect mind ; 

Whose holy eye our noblest darings here 
View but in sorrow, and compassion kind^ 

And o'er their stain lets fall an angeKs tear ! 

Oh endless mystery of Almighty power ! 

That from the acorn rears the giant tree. 
And grants to faith, for a triumphant dower, 

The crown that never fades — of Immortality. 

Anon, 



THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy insect ! what can be 
In happiness compar'd to thee ? 
Fed with nourishment divine. 
The dewy morning's gentle wine ! 
Nature waits upon thee*still. 
And thy verdant cup does fill ; 
Tis fiU'd wherever thou dost tread, 
Nature's self thy Ganymede. 
Thou dost drink, and dance and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king ! 
All the fields which thou dost see, 
All the plants, belong to thee ; 
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All that summer-hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice: 

Man for thee does sow and plow ; 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently ioy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee. 

More harmonious than he. 

The country hinds with gladness hear. 

Prophet ot the ripen'd year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

To tliee of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know : 

But when thou'st drunk, and danc'd and sung 

Thy fill, the flow'ry leaves among, 

(Voluptuous and wise withal. 

Epicurean animal !) 

Sated with thy summer feast. 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. c<w%. 



A HAPPY COUNTRY DWELLING. 

Low was our pretty cot : our tallest rose 
Peep'd at the chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early mom. 
The sea's faint murmur. In the open air 
Our myrtles blossom'd ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined ; the little landscape round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
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le Valley of Seclusion ! Once I saw 
[allowing his sabbath-day by quietness) 
wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
ristowa's citizen : methought, it calmed 
IS thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
ith wiser feelings : for he paus'd, and look'd 
ith a pleased sadness, and he gazed all around, 
ten eyed our cottage, and gazed round again, 
id sigh'd, and said, it was a blessed place, 
id we were blessed. Oft with patient ear 
»ng-Ustening to the viewless sky-lark's note 
iewless, or haply for a moment seen 
earning on su^y wing) in whispered tones 
re said to my beloved, ' Such, sweet girl ! 
Tie inobtruslve song of happiness, 
Tnearthly minstrelsy ! then only heard 
Vlien the soul seeks to hear ; when all is hush'd, 
jid the heart listens !' (khidge. 



HYMN TO NATURB. 

Gentle Nature, heavenly fair ! 
O, how sweet thy pleasures are ! 
In thy presence while I stay, 
As a stream time gUdes away. 

On thy bosom I would rest, 
like the turtle in her nest ; 
Tasting that sublime repose. 
He who slights thee never knows. 

Mother! lovely, meek, and mild. 
Soothe the passions of thy child ! 
line for line, and part for part. 
Print thine image on my heart. 
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Let me in thy beauties trace 
Him who lends me every grace; 
Rfiise me to his splendid mit»e. 
Thy Great Parent, and my own. 

When his glories in thee shine. 
Then thy face is all divine ; 
Like a mirror beaming bright 
With a soft, celestial light 

Fount of hght ! I look to thee ! 

Smile on nature — smile on me ! 

Let thy humble suppliant know 

Paradise reviv'd below. R«r.if.J2« 



THE ROSB. 

Afl through a garden late I rov'd, 

And musing walk'd along. 
While lifit'ning to the blackbird's note, 

Or linnet's cheerful song ; 

Around were flowers of various hues; 

The pink and daisy pied ; 
When m the centre of a grove, 

A blushing Rose I 'spied. 

Ea^er to pluck the beauteous flower 

1 quickly hasten'd there; 
Securely in my bosom plac'd. 

And watch'd with tender care. 

Its fragrant odours grateful were. 

And pleasant to the sense ; 
Its leaves with brightest colours glow'd 

Like virgin innocence. 
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Bat, 16, ^fe ieVefting; de^^s degfdslrid, 

Th6se Befdtiteoas tints wef^ fled ; 
Wittered tod blasted hi their prncne, 

Aid di-oof) -d itfe tdw'ring head. 

Sweet ykfseoTDti ! theti I ^hing ^d> 

How ^o6n thy beauties die ; 
The fairest flower the garden knows 

With tltee in vain Woidd vie. 

Be thou my silent monitor, 

And Warn my heedless youth 
The graces of the mind to seek 

In piety and truth. 

Fcrtr outward charms 6f sh^ or face 

Soon wither Hke Ae ro^e ; 
But virtue, lovely e*en in death. 

Fresh beauties will disclose. Original. 



How pleasant the sight M^ the fragrance of groves. 
Arrayed in the blossoms of June and July : 

When the minstrels of nature delightedly rove, 
Beneath iStte atcade of a clear summer sky. 

How grateful at noom, in the shade of a tree, 
Which spreads within view of a cool lurking alleys 

To catch tne soft zejAyrs which playfully ftee> 
And list to the streamlet that purls in the vaUey. 

And O, I hate loy'd in a forest remote. 
To matk the t^ll cedar behimiantly bending, 

And tfs^iit^ itd bVsmches, while trees of less note. 
The pine and the poplar, delight in ascending. 

H 
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And sweet from the oot are the sounds erf* delist, 
Which float on the breezes fix>m infantile voices; 

While the eye of the parent rests pleas'd on the aght, 
Till every fond passion within him rejmces. 

Then, O, how entrancing the choich-gmng beOs, 
Which seem from each earthly ei^agemoit to 
sever; 

And solemn to me is the curfew, which tells 
That time is departing — departing (or ever ! 

How oft have I paus'd in the stillness of eve. 
To read the lone tombs where our ancestors 
slumber; 

And pray'd for composure when I shall receive 
My summons, to add to their desolate number. 

Sweet scenes of endearment, fond joys of my youth! 

When life is declining, and all things depart, 
I still may rejoice in this innocent truth. 

That pleasures so simple were dear to my heart ! 

Rev, A% Kudo 



THE BLIND BOY. 

Where's the blind child, so admirably fair. 
With guileless dimples, and with flaxen hair 
That waves in every breeze? He's often seen 
Beside yon cottage wall, or on the green. 
With others, match'd in spirit and in size. 
Health on their cheeks, and rapture in their eyes. 
That full expanse of voice, to cnildhood dear. 
Soul of their sports, is duly cherish 'd here ; 
And, hark ! that laugh is his — ^that jovial cry ; 
He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by, 
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And runs the giddy course with all his might — 
A very child in every thing but sight. 

With circumscrib d, but not abated powers — 
Play the great object of his infant hours — 
In many a game he takes a noisy part^ 
And shows the native gladness of nis heart. „ 
But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent. 
The new suggestion and the quick assent : 
The grove invites, delight thrills every breast : 
To leap the ditch, and seek the downy nest. 
Away they start — ^leave balls and hoops behind,. 
And one companion leave — ^the boy is blind ! 

His fancy paints their distant paths so gay, 
That childish fortitude awhile gives way : 
He feels his dreadful loss : yet short the pain : 
Soon he resumes his cheerfulness again. 
Pondering how best his moments to employ. 
He sings his little songs of nameless joy; 
Creeps on the warm green turf for many an hour. 
And plucks, by chance, the white and yellow flower : 
Smoothing their stems, while resting on his knees, 
He binds a nosegay which he never sees; 
Along the homeward path then feels his way. 
Lifting his brow against the shining day. 
And, with a playful rapture round his eyes. 
Presents a sighing parent with the prize. Bioomfieid, 



FEMALE BENEVOLENCE. 

Through many a land and clime a ranger, 
With toilsome steps I've held my way, 

A lonely unprotected stranger. 
To all the stranger's ills a prey. 
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While Bteering thus, my course precafiou^. 

My fortune atill nas beeii to find 
Men a hearts and dispositions vaiious. 

But gentle Woin^ii ever kii^li 

Alive to every tencfer feeling. 

To deeds of mercy always prone ; 
The wounds of pain and sorrow healing. 

With soft comp^sion's sweetest tone. 

No proud delay, no d^k suspicion. 
Stints the free bounty of their heartei 

They turn not from the sad peiiiipn, 
ifut cheerful aid at ornpe impajrt* 

Form'd in benevolence o£ natuise, 

Obliging! modest, gay and mild; 
Woman's the same endearing creature 

In courtly town and savage wild. 

When parch'd with thirst, vnth hunger virasted^ 
Eter fiiendly han4 refreshment gave ; 

Hoiy sw;eet the. coarsest food has tasted ! 
What cordial in the simple wave ! 

Her courteous. looks, her words caressing^ 
Shed coo^fort on the fainting spul; 

Woman^s the stranger's general blessings 
Fnom sujitry India to tibe Pole. Dr. 4ti^ 



ON M.Y MOTUJSjgCs PI,GTVBE. 

O THAT those lips had language ! Life haa pass'd 
With me but roughly sinpe I heard thee If^U, 
Those lips are thine— thy own sweet smile I. si^#. 
The same, that ,oft in^ Ql4ld)iQ94. splac_'d> im ; 
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Voice only fails; else how. distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away !'^ 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Bless'd be the art that can immortahze, 
The art that baffles time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the sam^. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 
Who bidd'st me honour with an artless song> 
Affectionate, a mother lost so loog. 

1 will obey, not wilhngly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 
And, while that face renews my filial ^rief. 
Fancy shall weave a charm (ov voy rehe^ 
Shall steep me in Elygian. reverie, 
A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I leam.' d that t];),ou wast dead» 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears^ I £|hed ? 
Hover*d thy spirit o'er thy. sorrowing son. 
Wretch even uien, life's journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if soula can weep in bUss- 
Ah that matemaji smile ! it answers^ 
I heard the bell tpll'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the heaxse that.bQi;e uiee slow away; 
And, tumipg from my nursery window, drew 
A long, lopg si^b, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it suph?7r-It.wa3.-^Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and fa):ewell3 ajre a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word sluUl pasB>my lips no more! 
Thy maidens, griev'd themselves at my concern^ 
Oft gave me promise of a quick return. 
Wh5:> andently I| wjbh'd, I lonac believ'd, 
Af^, disappointed still, was stul deceiVd. 



L 
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By expectation every day beguil'd, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, ^ 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, t 

I leam'd at last submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplor'd thee, ne'er forgot. ] 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 1 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; ' 

And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school alon^ the pubhc way. 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp'd I 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet cap, 
Tis now become a history little known. 
That once we calFd the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there. 
Still outlives many a storm, that has efFac'd 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac'd. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit, or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 
By thine own hand, till fresh they shone and glow'd : 
Ail this, and more endearing still than all. 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall ; 
Ne'er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks. 
That humour interpos'd to often makes ; 
All this still legible in memory's page. 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
Not scorned in heaven, though little notic'd here. 

Cetvper, 
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ON VISITING A SCENE OF CHILDHOOD. 

Long years had elaps'd since I gaz'd on the scene. 
Which my fancy still rob'd in its freshness of green^ — 
The spot where, a school-boy, all thoughtlesB, I 

stray'd 
By the side of the stream, in the gloom of the shade. 

I thought of the friends, who had roam'd with me 

there. 
When the sky was so blue, and the flowers were so 

fair, — 
All scattered ! all sunder'd by mountain and wave. 
And some in the silent embrace of the grave ! 

I thought of the green banks, that circled around, 
With wild-flowers, and sweet-briar, and eglantine 

crown'd : 
I thought of the river, all quiet and bright 
As the face of the sky on a blue summer night : 

And I thought of the trees, under which we had 
stray'd, [shade: 

Of the broad leafy boughs, with their coolness of 
And I hop'd, though disfigur'd, some token to find 
Of the names, and me carvmgs,impress'd on the rind. 

All eager, I hasten'd the scene to behold. 
Rendered sacred and dear by the feelings of old ; 
And I deem'd that, unalter'd, my eye should explore 
This refuge, this haunt, this Elysium of yore. 

'Twas a dream ! — ^not a token or trace could I view 
Of the names that I lov'd, of the trees that I knew: 
Like the shadows of night at the dawning of day, 
"Like a tale that is told," — they had vanished away. 
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And tti^koHght th6 \oibe riVefr that rtinhtitit*d alctag, 
Was more dull in its motion, more sad in its song, 
Since the birds, that had needed and warbled above, 
Had all fled from its banks, at the fall of the grove. 

I paus'd : — and the moral came home to myh'eart:— 
Behold, how of earth all the glories depart ! 
Our visions are baseless — our hopes but a gleam- 
Oar staff but a reed — and our life but a dream ! 



Then, O, let us look — ^let our prospects alltit< 
To scenes that can fade not, to realms that endure, 
To glories, to blessings, that triumph gubhlne 
O'er the blightitigs of Change, and tii^ ruins of Tiafc. 

Anon* 



*HE WORLD WE HAVE NOT SfiSN, 

There is a world we have not seen. 
That time shall never dare destroy, 

Where mortal footstep hath not been. 
Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 

there is a region, loveher far 
Than sages tell, or poets sing, 

Brighter than summer beauties sffe, 
Aid softer than the tints of spring. 

There is a world — and O hovv blest ! — 
Fairer than prophets ever told ; 

And never did an atigel guest 
One half its blessedness unfold. 

It is all holy and serene. 

The land of glory and repose ; 
And there, to dim the radiant scene, 

The tear of sorroi^ never flows. 
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It is not fann'd by summer gale ; 

•Tis not refresh'd by vernal showers ; 
It neverneeds the moon-beam pale, 

For there are known no evening houi«. 

No : for this world is ever bright 

With a pure radiance all its own; 
The streams of uncreated light 

Flow round it from the Eternal Throne^ 

There forms, that mortals may not see, 

Too glorious for the eye to trace, 
And clad in peerless majesty. 

Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the philosophic eye 

May seek to view the fair abode. 
Or find it in the curtain'd sky : — 

It is THE DWELLING PLACE OF GoD. Anou. 



THE SIN OF WAR. 

Oh ! how shall man his crime extenuate ! 
What sees he in this brave overarching sphere. 
The rich domain of nature, that will hold 
A moment's friendship with his cheerless way? 
He looks upon the wide and glowing earth, 
And hears the hum of bees, and sees it bloom 
Rolling in all its luxury for him. 
He sees the trees wave in the peaceful sky. 
And dally with the breezes as they pass. 
He sees the golden harvest stoop for him. 
And feels a quietness on all the hills. 
He looks upon the seasons, as they come 
In beautiful succession, from the heavens, 
With bud and blossoming, and fruits, and snow8« 
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There is no war among them : they pass on^ 
Light beaming from ilieir footsteps as they go^ 
And with the cheerful voice of sympathy 
They give a melody to all the earth, 
Each calling to the other through the year ! 
He looks upon the firmament at night : 
There are a thousand lustres hanging there, 
Mocking the splendors of Golconda : there 
He sees the glorious company of stars, 
Joumeyii^ in peace and beauty through the deep^ 
Shining in praise for ever ! They look down, 
Each hke a bright and calm intelligence^ 
Above a sphere they all compassionate^ 
There is no war among these sparkling hosts : 
They go in silence through the great profound,. 
Eacn on its way of glory : they proclaim 
The order and magmficence of Him^ 
Who bade them roll in peace around his throne t 

Oh ! when the planet shone o'er Bethlehem, 
And li^ht came round the shepherds on the hills^ 
And wise men rose in wonder from their dreams^ 
There came a voice sublime upon the winds. 
Proclaiming Peace above a prostrate world ! 
The morning stars sang Peace : the sons of God 
Struck all their heavenly lyres again; and Peace 
Died in symphonious murmurs round the babe. 
Thus broke salvation^s morning. But the day 
Has heard new sounds ; and dissonant and dire. 
The mingling tumult swelled the coming storm. 
Darkening its path with blacky portentous front,. 
Until it burst in havoc and in war ! 
Oh ! may that fearful eventide of time. 
Find man upon the dust in penitence^ 
|n the strong brotherhood of peace and prayer. 

MeUen, 
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RETALIATION. 

A FEW years since^ at some provincial coliegeit 
(Places which always rhyme, if nothing else, wifli 

knowledge) 
A wi^t was educated^ whose discerning. 
When added to an extraordinary mass <of learning, 
iDistinguish'd him on every occasion. 
As worthy of a first-rate situation, 
Above his fellow scholars and his fellow meo : 

Thus thought a genius — ergo, he grew lazy ; 

Ergo, grew poor— what then ? 
PressM by privation. 

Ergo, he grew crazy. 

He'd strut about the street sometimes, and speal^ 

In English, incoherently, 'tis true ; 

But in the learned languages, Latin and Greek, 

His vnts were sound agaia; and well he knew 

How to interpret them in darkest mood, 

And prove in answering that he understood. 

Thus through his madness sometimes shone 

A glance of wit, 
like light through darkness ; and for one 

Witness the following hit : 

He had another 

Old academic brother 
Who, tho' well-leam'd, had too much sense 
To think of Uving by his wits ; and hence 
Set up in business as a seller 

(Industrious feller !) 

Of brittle glasses 

And earthenware 

With vessels rare 
Procured from Staffordshire and other places^ 
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One day, while raining fast as it could pour. 

The shopman, standii^ just within his door,. 

Perceiv'd our crazy scholar passing by. 

With not a thread upon him dry. 

Not wet himself — ^wishing to have some sporty 

And scholar-like retort, 

He hail'd him in the Latin tongue 

And flung 

A query, which, for those who do not know. 

Is- render'd into English just below. 

Pluit tantum 

Nescio quantum 

Scisne tu ? 
That it rains hard I am aware^ 
How much it rains I can't declare, 
Pray Sir, can you ? 

The craz'd man turn'd, and flung ahuge stone, dashii^ 
Thro' window panes, producing direful crashing: 
And further gave his tit-for-tat in 
The following doggrel Latin : 
Fregi tot 
Nescio quot 
Scisne tu ? 
A heap of things are gone to pot. 
How many truly I know not, 
Pray Sir, do you ? 



ELIJAH FED BY RAVENS. 

Sore was the famine throughout all the bounds 
Of Israel, when Elijah, by command 
Of God, toil'd on to Cherith's faihng brook. 
No rain-drops fell, no dew-fraught cloud, at mom. 
Or closing eve^ creeps slowly up the vale. 
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The withering herbage dies. Among the palms. 
The shriveird leaves send to the summer gale 
An autumn rustle. Nd sweet songster's lay 
Is warbled from the branches. Scarce is heard 
The rill's faint brawl. The prophet looks around. 
And trusts in God, and lays his silver'd head 
Upon the flowerless bank. Serene he sleeps, 
Nor wake3 till dawning. Then with hands enclasp'd. 
And heavenward face, and eye-lids clos'd, he prays 
To Him who manna on the d.esert shower'd, 
To Him who from the rock made fountains gush. 
Entranced the man of God remains ; till, rous'd 
By sound of wheeling wings, with grateful heart 
He sees the ravens fearless by his side 
Alight, and leave the heaven-provided food ! 

Grahame, 



TH £ BEES. 

Yk musical hounds of the fairy king, 

. Who hunt for the golden dew. 
Who track for yoiir game the green coverts of spring. 
Till the echoes, that lurk in the flower-bells, ring 
With the peal of your elfin crew ! 

How joyous your life, if its pleasures ye knew. 

Singing ever from bloom to bloom ! 
Ye wander the summer year's paradise through. 
The souls of the flowers are the viands for you. 

And the air that you breathe perfume. 

But unenvied your joys, while the richest you miss. 

And before you no brighter life lies r 
Who would part with his cares for enj oyment like this. 
When the tears, that imbitter the pure spirit's bliss. 
May be pearls in the crown of the skies ? Auw. 
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THE DERVISE AND HIS GARDEN. 

A PERSIAN FABLE. 

In a garden as bright as the isles of the blest, 
A Dervise of Gazna delighted to rove ; 

There the rose was expanding her beautiful breast, 
And the nightingale near sung the music of love: 

The gales breathed of bliss o'er the plants tlfat grew 

Exhaling perfume, or enchanting the eye. [lughi 

By a fountain that whisper'd in tones of delight 
The spring loving almond exulted in bloom; 

There the eye of the waken'd narcissus was blight, 
And the locks of the hyacinth scattered perfume : 

Here the tulips were marshall'd in turban d array, 

There the cedar's dark grandeur excluded the day. 

The Dervise from home and from comfort remov'd. 
O'er life's stony desert long wander'd in pain; 

Yet oft he remember'd the garden he lov'd. 
And sigh'd to repose by its borders again. 

Thus years flew away, but his love was the same. 

And at length to the garden returning he came. 

The roses were gone, and the nightingale^ fled; 

There no more were the tulips in turban'd array; 
The cedar was fall'n, the almond was dead. 

And rank were the weeds that obstructed iJie way ; 
No longer was seen the narcissus's eye ; 
The flowers were destroy 'd, and the fountain was dry. 

The Dervise look'd round, and beginning to grieve, 
Sigh'd deeply, and said in the language of truth, — 

*** How mournful a change does the mortal perceive, 
Who returns in his age to the scenes of his youth ! 

In hope he returns, but enjoyment is o'er ; 

M.is fiiend&i, like the flowers I lament^ are no more !" 

*- W, Shabert. 
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A FOREST SCENE. 

—Look how the wood-walks hither tend^ 
As to a centre ; some in vistas green, 
Pillar'd and overarch'd, as the long aisles 
Of an old proud cathedral ; others wandering 
In lovelier mazes through a various scene, 
Holly or copse wood : scarce the eye can trace 
Their coy meanders 5 but all meeting here 
Beneath this monarch oak, through whose thick 

boughs 
The sun comes flickering. How the indented 

leaves 
Of brightest green cut clearly the blue sky 
And the small clouds 1 And how this tiny spring 
Bubbles and sparkles round the moss^rown roots. 
Winding its silver thread along the snort 
Elastic turf, so thickly set with flowers. 
And mix'd vrith fragrant herbs ; till all is lost 
Amongst the bowery thickets ! Not a spot 
In all the £Drest can compare with this. 
Nature's own temple ! mus Mitford, 



CHILDHOOD AND MANHOOD. 

AN APOLOGUE. 

TwAs eight o'clock, and near the fire 

My ru(&y little boy was seated. 
And with the title of a sire 

My ears expected to be greeted : — 
But vain the mought ; by sleep oppressed. 

No father there the child descried ; 
His head reclin'd upon his breast, 

Or, nodding, roU'd from side to side. 
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" Let this young rogue be sent to bed !'* — 

Nought further had I time to say, 
When the poor urchin rais'd his head 

To beg that he might longer stay. 
RefusM, towards rest his steps he bent. 

With tearful eye and aching heart ; 
But claim'd his playthings ere be went, 

And took up stairs his horse and cart. 

For new delay, though oft denied, 

He pleadea; wildly crav'd the boon: 
Though his usual hour, he cried 

At being sent away so soon. 
If stem to him, his grief I shar'd ; 

(Unmov'd who hears his offspring weep ?) 
Of soothing him I half despair'd ; 

But soon his cares were lost in sleep. 






Alas ! poor infant !" I exclaim'd. 
Thy father blushes now to scan. 
In all which he so lately blam'd. 

The follies and the fears of man. 
The vain regret, the anguish brief, 

Which thou hast known, sent up to bed. 
Portrays of man the idle grief, 

When doom'd to slumber with the dead." 

And more I thought ; when, up the stairs. 

With " longing, ling'ring looks," he crept. 
To mark of man the cnildish cares, 

His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals, on life's later stage, 

When nature claims their forfeit breath. 
Still grasp at wealth in pain and age, 

And cling to golden toys in death. 
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Tis mom ; and see, my smiling boy 

Awakes to hail returning li^t, — 
To fearless laughter, — ^boundless joy, — 

Forgot the tears of yesternight. 
Thus shall not man forget his wo? 

Survive of age and death the gloom ? 
Smile at the cares he knew below ? 

And renovated, burst the tomb ? 

O, my Creator ! when thy will 

Shall stretch this frame on earth's cold bed, 
Let that blest hope sustain me still, 

'Till thought, sense, memory — all are fled. 
And, grateful for what thou may'st give. 

No tear shall dim my fading eye. 
That 'twas thy pleasure I should live. 

That 'tis thy mandate bids me die. Crabbe, 



THE BALLOON AND THE EAGLE. 

A FABLE. 

An Eagle once, while soaring high 
In regsS grandeur through the sky. 

With jealousy espied 
Two mortals, who had come to share 
The bird's own kingdom of the air. 

In solitary pride. 

High 'bove the clouds, they knew no fear. 
Thro' fields of snow their swift career 

The Eagle view'd with mirth; 
For soon the gas which held them there 
Escap'd, and left the luckless pair 

To find their way to earth. 

K 
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The bird who mark'd their rapid fall^ 
Then laughing cried, ' Thus perish all 

Who'd vainly hope to rise 
Above the sublunary sphere 
Allotted by their Maker here, 

Far into other skies/ Antit. 



LULLABY. 

Sleep, my lov'd girl, thy mother's breast 
Shall be the pillow of thy rest, 
Sleep, my lov'd girl — ^thy mother's knee 
And folding arms shall cradle thee ; 
And she will lull thee with her song. 
Thy gentle slumbers to prolong. 

Thy sleep no fearful vision knows. 
No cares disturb thy soft repose ; 
Thy guardian angel spreads his wings. 
And dreams from heavenly regions brings: 
O, who can tell how bright they be. 
The heavenly dreams of infancy. 

And as I watch the beamy smile 
That plays upon thy face the while, 
I feel its influence to my heart 
A soft pervading peace impart ; 
Chasing dull care with magic spell 
And whispering, " All will yet be well." 

O, all is well ! the trusting soul 

Sees the kind hand that rules the whole ; 

And, while such gifts from bounteous Heaven, 

As thou, my lovely babe, are given, 

The way, however dark and rude. 

With much of ill, has much of good. Amm, 
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THE FRAILTY OF BEAUTY. 

I MUST tune up my heart-broken string. 
For the fair has commanded the strain ; 

But yet such a theme will I sing, 
That I think she'll not ask me again. 

For rU tell her — Youth's blossom is flown, 
And that Beauty, the flower, must fade ; 

(And sure if a lady can frown. 

She'll frown at the words I have said.) 

The smiles of the rose-bud how fleet ! 

They come, and as quickly they fly : 
The violet how modest and sweet 1 

Yet the Spring sees it open and die. 

How snow-white the lily appears ! 

Yet the life of a lily's a day; 
And the snow that it eqjuals, in tears 

To-morrow must vanish away. 

Ah, Beauty of all things on earth 
How many thy charms most desire ! 

Yet Beauty with Youth has its birth, — 
And Beauty with Youth must expire. 

Ah, fair ones ! so sad is the tale. 

That my song in my sorrow I steep ; 

And where I intended to rail, 

I must lay down my harp, and must weep. 

But Virtue indignantly seiz'd 

The harp as it fell from my hand ; 

Serene was her look, though displeas'd, 
As she utter'd her awful command. 
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' Thy tears and thy pity employ 

*For the thoughtless, the giddy, the vain, — 
' But those ^ho my blessings enjoy 

' Thy tears and thy pity disdam. 

* For Beauty alone ne'er bestow'd 

* Such a charm as Religion has lent ; 

* And the cheek of a belle never glow'd 

' With a smile like the smile of content. 

' Time's hand, and the pestilence-rage, 

* No hue, no complexion can brave : 

* For Beauty must yield to old-age, 

* But I will not yield to the grave/ 

Rev. Charlet Wolfi. 



HUMAN LIFE COMPARED TO THE SEASONS. 

In verdant spring, the breeze which gently blew 
Woke in the heart blithe echoes as it past, 
Young Hope's fond flatteries, whisp'ring all would 

last; 
But wing'd with pleasures, fresh, and fair, and new, 
And bright, and lovely — Oh ! how Spring-time flew ! 
Then hK.e full manhood bursting from a boy. 
Summer shone out, — so rife in flowery joy. 
That scarce the bosom own'd what well it knew, 
How soon pale Autumn, like a dying friend. 
Engendering solemn thoughts of life's decay, 
Would come, and — withering — ^withering— day by 

day 
Bring dark December, on, and lo ! the end ! 
Leafless, and fruitless, the year's pride is gone ; 
And wintry Man looks round, and finds himself 

alone ! 
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THE SCHOOL-BOY. 

The School-Boy had been rambling all the day, 
A careless, thoughtless idler, — till the night 
Came on, and wam'd him homeward : — ^then he left 
The meadows, where the morning had been pass'd. 
Chasing the butterfly, and took the road 
Toward the cottage where his mother dwelt. 
He had her parting blessing, and she watch'd 
Once more to breathe a welcome to ber child, 
Who saunter'd lazily — ungrateful boy ! — 
Till deeper darkness came o'er sky and earth ; 
And then he ran, till, almost breathless grown. 
He pass'd within the wicket-gate which led 
Into the village church-yard : — then he paus'd. 
And earnestly look'd round; for o'er his head 
The gloomy cypress wav'd, and at his feet 
Lay the last bed of many a villager. 

But on again he press'd with quicken'd step, 
*' Whisthng aloud to keep his courage up." 
The bat came flapping by ; the ancient church 
Threw its deep shadows o'er the path he trod. 
And the boy trembled like the aspen leaf; 
For now he fancied that all shapeless forms 
Came flitting by him, each with bony hand. 
And motion as if threatening : while a weight 
Unearthly press'd the satchel and the slate 
He strove to keep within his grasp. The wind 
Play'd with the feather that adom'd his cap. 
And seem'd to whisper something horrible. 
The clouds had gather'd thickly round the moon ; 
But now and then her Ught shone gloriously 
Upon the scnlptur'd tombs and humble graves. 
And, in a moment, all was dark again. 
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O'ercome with terror, the pale boy sank down: 
And wildly gaz'd around him, till his eye 
Fell on a stone, on which these warning words 
Were carv'd : — 

**Time ! thou art flying rapidly 

But wither art thou flying V 
** To the grave — ^which yours will be — 

I wait not for the dying. 
In early youth you laugh'd at me, 

And, laughing, pass'd life's morning ; 
But, in thine age, I laugh at thee — 

Too late to give thee warning." 

*' Death ! thy shadowy form I see, 

The steps of Time pursuing : 
Like him thou comest rapidly: 

What deed must thou be doing?" 
" Mortal ! my message is for thee : 

Thy chain to earth is rended : 
I bear thee to eternity : 

Prepare ! thy course is ended !" 

Attentively the fainting boy perus'd 

The warning lines ; then grew more terrified ; 

For, from the grave, there seem'd to rise a voice 

Repeating them, and telling him of time 

Mispent ; of death approaching rapidly ; 

And of the dark eternity that foUow'd. 

His fears increas'd, till on the ground he lay 

Almost bereft of feeling and of sense, 

And there his mother found him : 

From the damp church-yard sod she bore her child, 

Frighten'd to feel his clammy hands, and hear 

The sighs and sobs that from his bosom came. 
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Twad strange, the influence which that fearful hour 
Had o'er his future life ; for, from that night, 
He was a thoughtful and industrious boy. 
And still the memory of those warning words 
Bids him reflect^ — now that he is a man, 
And writes these feeble Unes that others may. 

YOUTH. 

'* O Youth ! thou art a passing hour 

Of vision and delight; 
Each sense exults with rapturous power, 

And every scene is bright. 
O, I would fain this hour should be 
For ever bright and warm to me : 
Vain wish ! I feel, I feel it flies, 
Swift as a sun-beam through the skies. 

O Youth ! thou art a blooming rose, 

All firagrant, fresh, and neat ; 
With gayest health thy beauty glows. 

With nope and love, how sweet ! 
O, I would fain, through life's brief day. 
This health and hope and love should stay : 
It may not be, howe'er it grieves. 
Youth's loveliest rose must shed its leaves. 

O Youth ! thou art a charming sound 

Of music, ioy, and mirth : 
The spirit, which thy reign had bound, 

Outsings the birds of earth. 
O, I would fain the note prolong ; 
Yea, list for ever to thy song ; 
Alas, I feel each discord's strife 
Uncharms the minstrelsy of life. 
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Youth ! thou art a vernal day; 
But bright hours are thy wings. 

Beauty's rallen roses strew thy way. 
And tune thy requiem sings ; 

1 see, I feely I cannot hold 

Thy reign^ by hopes, or prayers, or gold ; 

I see, I feel, each day, each night. 

But plumes thy pinions for the flight. Anne. 



BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORK. 

Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly, at dead of the night. 
The sods with our bayonets turning. 

By the struggling moon-beam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless co£Bn enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sheet, nor in shroud, we bound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we stedfastly gaz'd on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hoUow'd his narrow bed,'^' 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe would be rioting over his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 
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Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him : 

But nothing he'll reck, if they let him sleep on. 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock toU'd the hour for retiring : 

And we heard by the distant random gun, 
That the foe was suddenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 

From the fiela of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carv'd not a line, we rais'd not a stone. 
But left him alone with his glory. ^^ c.Woife, 



VOLTAIRE 

COMPARED WITH A PIOUS COTTAGER. 

The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 
(Mention him if you please. Voltaire? — ^The same,) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 
Liv'd long, wrote much, laugh'd heartily, and died. 
The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon mots to gall the Christian and the Jew ; 
An infidel in health — ^but what when sick ? 
Oh ! — then a text would touch him at the quick : 
View him at Paris in his last career. 
Surrounding throngs the demi-god revere ; 
Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 
And fum'd vnih. firankincense on every side. 
He begs their flattery with his latest breath. 
And smother'd in't at last, is prais'd to death. 
Yon Cottager, who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store. 
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Content thougii mean, and cheerful if not gay> 
Shuffling her threads about the Uvelong day^ 
Just earns a scanty pittance^ and at night 
Lies do¥m secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 
Has little understanding, and no wit, 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
(A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew) 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. Cmftr. 



THE LITTLE GRAVES. 

• 

TwAs autumn, and the leaves were dry. 

And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by 

With low and pensive sound. 

As through the grave-yard's lone retreat. 

By meditation led, 
I wauk'd, with slow and cautious feet. 

Above the sleeping dead — 

Three little graves, rang'd side by side. 

My close attention drew; 
O'er two, the tall grass bending, sigh'd. 

And one seem'd fresh and new. 

As lingering there, I mus'd awhile 
On death's long, dreamless sleep. 

And opening Kfe's deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 
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Her form was bow'd, but not with years, 
Her words were faint and few, 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distiird lik€ evening d«w. . 

A prattling boy, some four years old. 
Her trembling hand embraced, 

And from my heart the tale he told 
Will never be efFac'd. 

^* Mamma, now you must love me more, 

For little sister's dead ; 
And t'other sister died before. 

And brother too, you said. 

•** Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 

She lov^d me when we play'd : 
You told me if I would not cry. 

You'd shew me where she's laid." 

-^* 'Tis here, my child, that sister lies. 

Deep buried in the ground : 
No light comes to her little eyes, 

And she can hear no sound." 

*** Mamma> why can't we take her up. 

And put her in my "bed ? 
I'll feed her from my little cup. 

And then she won't be dead. 

** For sister '11 be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night. 
And she'll be very cold, and cry, 

Because there is no light." 

■** No, sister is not cold, my child ; 

For God, who saw her die. 
As he look'd down from heaven and smiled^ 

Hecall'd her to the sky. 
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" And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom 'twas given ; 

Her body in the ground is dead, 
But sister Uves in heaven." 

" Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat? 
And who will give her clothes to wear. 

And keep them clean and neat? 

" Papa must go and carry some ; 

ril send her all I've got; 
And he must bring sweet sister home. 

Mamma now must he not ?" 

" No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 

But if you're good and true, 
You'll on day go to her ; but she 

Can never come to you. 

" *Let little children come to wc,' 

Once our good Saviour said, 
And in his arms she'll always be, 

And God will give her bread." Am 



SLAVERY 

INJURIOUS TO MAN, AND OFFENSIVE TO GOD. 

O MOST degrading of all ills that wait 

On man, a mourner in his best estate ! 

All other sorrows virtue may endure. 

And find submission more than half a cure ; 

Grief is itself a medicine, and bestow'd . 

T' improve the fortitude that bears the load ; 

To teach the wanderer, as his woes increase, 

The path of wisdom, all whose paths are peace; 
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Slavery ! virtue dreads it as her grave : 
3nce itself is meanness in a slave ; 
• the will and sovereignty of God 
suffer it awhile, and kiss the rod, 
t for the dawning of a brighter day, 
snap the chain the moment when you may. 
ire imprints upon whatever we see, 
, has a heart and life in it. Be free ! 
beasts are chartered — ^neither age nor force 
quell the love of freedom in a horse ; 
)reaks the cord that held him at the rack ; 
, conscious of an unincumber'd back, 
Ts up the morning air, forgets the rein ; 
le fly his forelock and his ample mane ; 
x)nsive to the distant neigh he neighs ; i 

stops, till overleaping all delays, > 

inds the pasture where his fellows graze. > 
in'st thou, and honoured with a Christian name, 
what is woman-bom, and feel no shame ; 
e in the blood of innocence, and plead 
edience as a warrant for the deed f 
lay the wolf, whom famine has made bold 
uit the forest and invade the fold : 
lay the ruffian, who, with ghostly glide, 
ger in hand, steals close to your bed-side ; 
he, but his emergence, forc'd the door, 
bund it inconvenient to be poor. 
God then given its sweetness to the cane^ 
iss his laws be trampled on — ^in vain ? 
t a brave world, which cannot yet subsist, 
iss his right to rule it be dismiss'd ? 
ident blasphemy ! so folly pleads, 
, avarice being judge, with ease succeeds. 

Cmrper. 
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TO THE CLOUDS. 

Ye glorious pageants ! hung in air 

To greet our raptur'd view ; 
What in creation can compare 

For loveUness, with you ? 

This earth is beautiful, indeed, 

And in itself appeals 
To eyes that have been taught to read 

The beauties it reveals. 

Its giant mountains, which ascend 

To your exalted sphere. 
And seem at times with you to blend 

In majesty austere : 

Its lovely valleys, forests vast; 

Its rivers, lates, and seas; 
With every glance upon them cast, 

The signt, the sense must please. 

When through the eastern gates of heaven 

The sun's first glories shine ; 
Or when his gentlest beams are given 

To gild the day's decline ; 

All glorious as that orb appears, 

His radiance still would lose 
Each gentle charm, that most endears, 

Without your softening hues. 

When these with his refulgent rays 

Harmoniously unite, 
Who on your splendid pomp can gaze, 

Nor feel a hush'd delight ? 
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Tis then, if to the raptur'd eye 

Her aid the fancy brings, 
In you our vision can descry 

Unutterable things ! 

Not merely mountains, cliffs, and caves. 
Domes, battlements, and towers, 

Torrents of light that fling their waves 
O'er coral rocks and bowers ; 

Not only what to man is known 

In nature, or in art : 
But objects which on earth can own 

No seeming counterpart. 

As once the seer in Patmos saw 
Heaven's opening door reveal'd. 

And scenes inspiring love and awe 
To his rapt sight unseal'd 

So, in a faint and low degree. 
Through your unfoldings bright. 

Phantoms of glory yet to be 

Dawn on the wondering sight. b. Barton. 



TO MY DAUGHTER, 

ON THE MORNING OF HER BIRTH-DAT. 



Hail to this teeming stage of strife — 
Hail, lovely miniature of life ! 
Pilgrim of many cares untold ! 
Lamb of the world's extended fold ! 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears ! 
Sweet promise of extatic years ! 
How fainly would I bend the knee. 
And turn idolater to thee ! 
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Tis nature's worship — felt — confest 
Far as the life which warms the breast : 
The sturdy savage, 'midst his clan. 
The rudest portraiture of man. 
In trackless woods, and boundless plains. 
Where everlasting wildness reigns, 
Owns the still throb — the secret start — 
The hidden impulse of the heart. 

Dear babe ! ere yet upon thy years 
The soil of human vice appears — 
Ere passion hath disturb'd thy cheek. 
And prompted what thou dar'st not speak ; 
Ere tnat pale lip is blanch'd with care, 
Or from tnose eyes shoot fierce despair — 
Would I could meet thine untun'd ear. 
And greet it with a father's prayer. 

But little reck'st thou, O my child ! 

Of travail on life's thorny wild. 

Of all the dangers, all the woes. 

Each loitering footstep which enclose — 

Ah ! little reck'st thou of the scene 

So darkly wrought, that speed'st between 

The little all we here can find 

And the dark mystic sphere behind ! 

Little reck'st thou, my earliest bom ! 

Of clouds that gather round thy mom. 

Of arts to lure thy soul astray. 

Of snares that intersect thy way. 

Of secret foes, of friends untrue. 

Of fiends who stab the heart they woo — 

Little thou reck'st of this sad store ! 

Would'st thou might never reck them more ! 
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But thou wilt burst this ti*ansient sleep. 

And thou wilt wake, my babe, to weep — 

The tenant of a frail abode. 

Thy tears must flow, as mine have flowed — 

Beguil'd by folUes, every day. 

Sorrow must wash thy raults away; 

And thou may'st wake, perchance, to prove 

The pang of unrequited love. 

Unconscious babe ! tho' on that brow 
No half-fledg'd misery nestles now — 
Scarce round those placid Ups a smile 
Maternal fondness shall beguile, 
Ere the moist footsteps of a tear 
Shall plant their dewy traces there ; 
And prematurely pave the way 
For sorrows of a nper day. 

Oh ! could a fether's prayer repel 

The eye's sad grief, the bosom's swell ! 

Or could a father hope to bear 

A darUng child's allotted care — 

Then thou, my babe, should'st slumber still. 

Exempted from all human ill ; 

A parent's love thy peace should free. 

And ask its wounds again for thee. 

Sleep on, my child, thy slumber brief 
Too soon shall melt away to grief — 
Too soon the dawn of woe shall break. 
And briny rills bedew thy cheek — 
Too soon shall sadness quench those eyes, 
That breast be agoniz'd with sighs. 
And anguish o'er the beams of noon 
Lead clouds of care — ah ! much too soon. 

M 
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Soon wilt thou reck of cares unknown. 
Of wants and sorrows all thine own ; 
Of many a pang and many a woe 
That thy dear sex alone can know — 
Of many an ill^ untold, unsung. 
That will not, may not, find a tongue ; 
But, kept conceal'd, without control. 
Spread the fell cancers of the soul ! 

Yet be thy lot, my babe, more blest — 
May joy still animate thy breast ! 
Still 'midst thy least propitious days 
Shedding its nch inspiring rays ! 
A father's heart shall daily bear 
Thy name upon its secret prayer ; 
And, as he seeks his last repose. 
Thine image ease life's partmg throes. 

Then hail, sweet miniature of life ! 

Hail to this teeming stage of strife ! 

Pilgrim of many cares untold ! 

Lamb of the world's extended fold ! 

Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears! 

Sweet promise of ecstatic years ! 

How fainly would I bend the knee. 

And turn idolater to thee ! jBytw. 



V 



MARY, THE MAID OF THE INN. 

Who is she, the poor maniac, whose wildly-fix'd eyes 
Seem a heart overchaig'd to express ? 

She weeps not ; yet often and deeply she sighs ; 

She never complains ; but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress. 
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o aidy no compassion, the maniac will seek ; 

Cold and hunger awake not her care: 
hrough her rags do the winds of the winter blow- 

bleak 
n her poor wither'd bosom, half bare, and her cheek 

Has the deathly pale hue of despair. 

et cheerfiil and happy, nor distant the day, 

Poor Mary, the maniac, has been ; 
le trav'ller remembers, who joumey'd this way, ' 
o damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 
As Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

er cheerful address fiU'd the guests with delight? 

As she welcom'd them in with a smile : 
er heart was a stranger to childish affright, 
ad Mary would walk by the Abbey at mght, 

When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. - 

le lov'd; and young Richard had settled the day, 

And she hop'd to be happy for life : 
ut Bichard was idle, and worthless ; and they 
'^ho knew him, would pity poor Mary, and say 
That she was to good for his wife. 

was in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night. 

And fast were the windows and door ; 
vo guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright, 
id smoking in silence, with tranquil delight 
They listened to hear the wind roar. 

Tis pleasant," cried one, " seated by the fire-side. 
To hear the wind whistle without." 

\. fine night for the Abbey !" his comrade replied; 

VIethinks a man's courage would now well be tried, 
Who would wander the ruins about. 
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'' I nmdff like a school-boy^ should tremble to hear 

The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 
And could &Dcy I saw, half persuaded by fear. 
Some ugly old Abbot's white spirit appear ; 
For thi& wind might awaken the dead !'' 

** m wager a dinner," the other one cried, 
" That Mary would venture there now !" 

** Then wager and lose !" with a sneer he replied ; 

** 111 warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 
And faint if she saw a white cow." 

" Will Mary this charge on her courage allow?" 

His companion exclaim'd, with a smile ; 
** I shall win; for I know she will venture ther&now. 
And earnl^aj^ew bonnet, by bringing a bough 
Frcvi the alder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good-humour did Mary comply. 

And her way to the abbey she bent; 
The night it was dark, and the wind it was high, 
And, as hollowly howling it swept through the sky. 
She shiver d with cold as she went. 

O'er the path, so well knovm, still proceeded the 
maid. 

Where the Abbey rose dim on the sight; 
Through the gateway she enter'd, she felt not airaid; 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 

Seem'd. to deepen the gloom of the night. 

Ajyi around her was silent, save when the rude blast 

Howl'd dismally round the old pile ; 
Oyer weed-cover'd fragments still fearless she pass'd, 
And arriv'd at the innermost ruin at last. 
Where. the alder-tree grew in the aisle. 
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Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near. 

And hastily gather'd the bough ; 
When the sound of a voice seem'd to rise on her ear- — 
She paus'd, and she listen'd, all eager to hear, 

And her heart panted fearfully now, 

The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head; 

She Usten'd — nought else could she hear ; 
Thev«ind ceas'd — her heart sunkin her bosom v^dth 

dread. 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 

Of footsteps approaching her near. 

Behind a wide column, half-breathless with fear. 

She crept to conceal herself there : 
That instant the moon o'er a dark cloud shone clear. 
And she saw in the moon-light two ruffians appear. 
And between them a corpse did they bear. 

Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold ! 

Again the rough wind hurried by- 
It blew off the hat of the one — and behold ! 
Even close to the feet of poor Mary it roU'd : 

She fell — and expected to die. 

" Lift the hat !" he exclaims; — ^^ Nay, come on, 
and first hide 

The dead body," his comrade replies — 
She beheld them in safety pass on by her side ; 
She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied. 

And fast through the abbey she flies. 

She ran with wild speed, and rush'd in at the door. 

She gaz'd horribly eager around ; [more. 

Then her Umbs could support their faint burthen no 

And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the floor. 

Unable to utter a sound. 
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Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart. 

For a moment the hat met her view ; 
Her eyes from that object convulsively start. 
For amazement and horror thrill'd through her 
heart, 
When the name of her Richard she knew ! 

Where the old abbey stands, on the common hard by; 

His gibbet is now to be seen — 
Not far from the inn it engages the eye ; 
The trav'ller beholds it, and thinks with a sigh 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. Soutkey. 

MERCY. 

The quality of Mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth, as a gentle rain from heaven. 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd ; 
It blesses nim that gives, and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shews the force of temporal power. 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But Mercy is above the sceptred sway. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then shew likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. Shakspeait. 
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THE ORPHAN BOY. 

Alas ! I am an Orphan boy. 

With nought on earth to cheer my heart : 
No father's love, no mother's joy, 

Nor kin nor kind, to take my part. 
My lodging is the cold — cold ground ; 

1 eat the bread of charity ; 
And, when the kiss of love goes round, 

There is no kiss, alas ! for me. 

Yet once I had a father dear, 

A mother too, I wont to prize. 
With ready hand to wipe the tear — 

If chanc'd a childish tear to rise : 
But cause of tears was rarely found ; 

For all my heart was youthful glee ; 
And, when the kiss of love went round. 

How sweet a kiss there was for me ! 

But, ah ! there came a War, they say — 

What is a War I cannot tell ; 
But drums and fifes did sweetly play. 

And loudly rang our village bell. 
In troth, it was a pretty sound, 

I thought ! nor could I thence foresee 
That, when the kiss of love went roimd. 

There soon should be no kiss for me. 

A scarlet coat my father took. 

And sword, as bright as bright could be ! 
And feathers that so gaily look. 

All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my little heart did bound ! 

Alas ! I thought it fine to see; 
Nor dreamt that, when the kiss went round, 

There soon should be no kiss for me. 
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My mother sigh'd, my mother wept. 

My father talk'd of wealth and fame; 
But still she wept, and sigh'd and wept. 

Till I, to see her, did the same. 
But soon the horsemen throng around, 

My father mounts with shout and glee; 
Then gave a kiss to all around ; 

And ah ! how sweet a kiss to me ! 

But, when I found he rode so far, 

And came not home, as heretofore, 
I said it was a naughty War, 

And lov'd the fife and drum no more. 
My mother oft in tears was drQwn'd — 

Nor merry tale, nor song had she : 
And when the hour of night came round. 

Sad was the kiss she gave to me. 

At length the bell again did ring ; 

There was a victory they said ; 
Twas what my father said he'd bring; 

But ah ! it broueht my father dead. 
My mother shriek'd ; her heart was viroe ; 

She clasp 'd me to her trembling knee : 
I hope that you will never know 

How wild a kiss she gave to me. 

But once again — but once again 

These lips a mother's kisses felt ; 
That once again — that once again — 

The tale a heart of stone would melt ; 
Twas when upon her death-bed laid, — 

(Alas ! alas ! that sight to see !) 
" My child ! — my child!" she feebly said. 

And gave a parting kiss to me. 
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So now, I am an Orphan Boy, 

With nought below my heart to cheer: 
No mother's love, no father's joy. 

Nor kin, nor kind, to wipe the tear. 
My lodging is the cold — cold ground ; 

1 eat the bread of charity ; 
And when the kiss of love goes round. 

There is no kiss of love for me. Theltoait, 



THE STUDIOUS MECHANIC. 

Down a close street, whose darksome shops display 

Old clothes and iron on both sides the way ; 

Loathsome and wretched, whence the eye in pain 

Averted turns, nor seeks to view again ; 

Where lowest dregs of human nature dwell. 

More loathsome than the rust and rags they sell; — 

A pale mechanic rents an attic floor; 

By many a shatter'd stair you gain the door : 

Tis one poor room whose blacken'd walls are hung 

With dust that settled there when he was young. 

TTie rusty grate two massy bricks displays, 

To fill the sides, and make a frugal blaze. 

The door unhing'd, thevnndow patch'd and broke; 

The panes obscur'd by half a century's smoke : 

There stands the bench at which his life is spent ; 

Worn, groov'd, and bor'd, and worm-devour'd, and 

Where daily, undisturb'd by foes or friends, [bent ; 

Lot one unvaried attitude he bends. 

His tools, long practis'd, seem to understand 

Scarce less their functions than his own right hand. 

With these he drives his craft with patient skill; 

Year after year would find him at it still : 

N 
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The noisy world around is changing all ; 
War follows peace, and kingdoms rise and fall : 
France rages now, and Spain, and now the Turk ; 
Now victory sounds ; — ^but there he sits at work ! 
A man might see him so, then bid adieu. 
Make a long voyage to China or Peru ; 
There traffic, settle, build ; at length might come, 
Altered, and old, and weather-beaten home, 
And find him on the same square foot of floor. 
On which he left him twenty years before. 
— The selfsame bench, and attitude, and stool, 
The same quick movement of his cunning tool ; 
The very distance 'twixt his knees and chin. 
As though he had but stept just out and in. 
— Such IS his fate — and yet you might descry 
A latent spark of meaning in his eye. 

That crowded shelf beside his bench, contains 
One old, worn volume that employs his brains : 
With algebraic lore its page is spread. 
Where A and B contend with A and Z : — 
Sold by some student from an Oxford hall. 
Bought by the pound upon a broker's stall. 
On this it is his sole delight to pore. 
Early and late, when working time is o'er : 
But oft he stops, bewilder'd and perplex'd. 
At some hard problem in the learned text. 
Pressing his hand upon his puzzled brain, 
At what the dullest school-boy might explain. 
— From needful sleep the precious hour he saves. 
To give his thirsty mind the stream it craves : 
There, with his slender rush beside him plac'd, 
He drinks the knowledge in with greedy haste. 
At early morning, when the frosty air 
Brightens Orion and the Northern Bear, 
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s distant window 'mid the dusky row, 
lews a dim light to passenger below. 
A light more dim is flashing on his mind, 
lat shews its darkness, and its views confin'd. 
id science shone around his early days, 
3w had his soul expanded in the blaze ! 
it penury bound him, and his mind in vain 
ruggles and writhes beneath her iron chain. 
At length the taper fades, and distant cry 
■ early sweep bespeaks the morning nigh : 
owly it breaks, and that rejoicing ray 
lat wakes the healthful country mto day, 
ps the green hills, slants o'er the level plain, 
iddens the pool, and stream, and cottage pane, 
id field, and garden, park, and stately nail, — 
)w darts obUquely on his wretched wall. 
3 knows the wonted signal ; shuts the book, 
owly consigns it to its dusty nook ; 
K)ks out awhile, with fix'd and absait stare, 
a crowded roofs seen through the foggy air; 
irs up the embers, takes his sickly draught, 
ghs at his fortimes, and resumes nis crait. 

Jane Taylors 
THE VOICE OF NATURE. 

When, thoughtful, to the vault of heaven 

I hft my wond'ring eyes. 
And see the clear and quiet even 

To night resign the skies, — 
The moon, in silence, rear her crest, 

The stars in silence shine, — 
A secret rapture fills my breast. 

That speaks its birth divine. 
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Unheard, the dews around me fall. 

And heav'nly influence shed, 
And, silent, on this earthly ball. 

Celestial footsteps tread. 
Aerial music wakes the spheres, 

Touch'd by harmonious powers : 
With sounds, unheard by mortal ears^ 

They charm the ling'nng hours. 

Night reigns, in silence, o'er the pole. 

And spreads her gems unheard : 
Her lessons penetrate the soul. 

Yet borrow not a word. 
Noiseless the sun emits his fire, 

And pours his golden streams ; 
And silently the shades retire 

Before his rising beams. 

The hand that moves, and regulates. 

And guides the vast machine, — 
That governs wills, and times, and fates, — 

Retires and works unseen. 
Angelic visitants forsake 

Their amaranthine bowers; 
On silent wing their stations take. 

And watch the allotted hours. 

Sick of the vanity of man, — 

His noise, and pomp, and show, — 
I'll move upon great Nature's plan. 

And, silent, work below. 
With inward harmony of soul, 

I'll wait the upper sphere ; 
Shining, I'll mount above the pole, 

And break my silence there. Am 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

Happy the man, who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that chequer Ufe ! 
Resolving all events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme ! 
Did not His eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of our concerns (since from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingence might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his affairs. 
This truth Philosophy, though eagle-eyed 
In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And, having found his instrument, forgets, 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the power that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot displeasure against fooUsh men, 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heavens 
In tempests ; quits his grasp upon the winds. 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrefy the breath of blooming health. 
He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivell'd lips. 
And taints the golden ear. He springs his mines 
And desolates a nation at a blast. 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tells 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects ; 
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Of action and re-action : he has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels, 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrought by means, since first he made the world? 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it? What is his creation less 

Than a capacious reservoir of means 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will ? Coivpn, 

Llewellyn's dog. 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheerly smil'd the morn ; 
And many a brach, and many a hound. 

Attend LlewUyn's horn: 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a louder cheer : 
" Come, Gelert, why art thou the last, 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

*' O where does faithful Gelert roam, 

The flower of all his race ? 
So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase !" 

Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed ; 
He watch'd, he serv'd, he cheer'd his lord. 

And sentineird his bed. 

In sooth he was a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be found, 

And all the chase rode on. 
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And now as over rocks and dells 

The gallant chidings rise, 
All Snowdon's craggy chaos yells, 

With many mingled cries. 

That day Llewellyn little lov'd 

The chase of hart or hare ; 
And scant and small the booty prov'd, 

For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleas'd, Llewellyn homeward hied, 

W hen, near the portal seat. 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain'd his castle door, 

Aehast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smear'd with gouts of gore, 

His Ups and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gaz'd with wild surprise. 

Unused such looks to meet ; 
His favorite check'd his joyful guise, 

And crouch'd, and lick'd his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn pass'd, 

(And on went Gelert too), 
And still where'er his eyes were cast. 

Fresh blood-gouts shock'd his view ! 

O'ertum'd his infant's bed he found; 

The blood-stain'd cover rent. 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 

He caird his child — no voice replied ; 

He searched — with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every side. 

But nowhere found his child ! 
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** Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured," 

The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeiiil sword 

He plung'd in Gelert's side. 

His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 

No pity could impart ; 
But still his Gelert's dying yell 

Pass'd heavy o'er his heart. 

Arous'd by Gelert's dying yell, 
Some slumberer waken'd nigh ; 

What words the parent's joy can tell, 
To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal'd beneath a mangled heap 
His hurried search had miss'd, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kiss'd ! 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

But the same couch beneath 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead — 

Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah, what was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe : 

" Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue !" 

And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

With costly sculpture deck'd, 
And marbles storied with his praise, 

Poor Gelert's bones protect 
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Here never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmov'd ; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkl'd grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow prov'd. 

And here he hung his horn and spear ; 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell ! 

GIPSIES. 

I SEE a column of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild: 
A vagabond ana useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse. 
Receives the morsel — flesh obscene of dog. 
Or vermin, or at best of cock, purloin'd 
From his accustom'd perch. Hard faring race ! 
They pick their fuel out of every hedge. 
Which, kindl'd with dry leaves, j ust saves unquench'd 
The spark of life. The sportive wind blows wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shows a tawny skin. 
The vellum of the pedigree they claim. 
Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure clean away the gold they touch. 
Conveying worthless dross mto its place. 
Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 
Strange ! that a creature rational and cast 
In human mould, should brutalize by choice 
His nature; and, though capable of arts. 
By which the world might profit, and himself, 
Self-banish'd from society, prefer 

o 
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Such squalid sloth to honourable toil ! 

Yet even these, though feigning sickness oft 

They swathe the forehead, drag the limping limb, 

And vex their flesh with artificial sores. 

Can change their whine into a mirthful note 

When safe occasion offers ; and with dance, 

And music of the bladder and the bag. 

Beguile their woes, and make the woiods resound. 

Such health and gaiety of heart enjoy 

The houseless rovers of the sylvan world ; 

And, breathing wholesome air, and wandering much, 

Need other physic none to heal th* effects 

Of loathsome diet, penmy, and cold. Cowper. 



AN ENIGMA. 

(Designed to illustrate the sountl of the letter H,) 

'TwAs in heaven pronounced, and 'twas mutter'd in 

hell. 
And echo caught faintly the sound, as it fell : 
On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest. 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confest; 
Twill be found in the sphere, when 'tis riven asunder. 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder. 
Twas allotted to man with his earliest breath. 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death. 
Presides o'er his happiness, honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth. 
In the neaps of the miser 'tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound. 
With the husbandman toils, and with monarchs is 

crown'd. 
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Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam. 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from home ! 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion be drown'd. 
'Twill not soften the heart; but, though deaf be the 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear. [ear, 
Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate flower : 
Ah breathe on it softly — it dies in an hour. 

Miss FanshtuDe, 



TO-MO RROW. 

Say, pensive youth, why heave that sigh ? 

Why trembling stands the tear of sorrow ? 
With waning day thy care shall die, 

And smiling joy be thine to-morrow. 

Has fortune frown'd, and friendship fled ? 

Those common ills should ne'er move sorrow ; 
For friends by fortune's smiles are led — 

They both may come again to-morrow. 

Hast thou upon the great in vain 

Relied, and brought thy heart to sorrow ? . • 
Their smiles and promises disdain ; 

For happier stars may rule to-morrow. 

From fortune's frowns, and slighted love, 
Celestial hope can pleasure borrow ; 

Nor keen suspense long pain can prove 
To him who fondly trusts to-morrow. 

To-morrow is the balm of life. 

The stay of hope ! the dream of sorrow ! 

From Misery's hand it wrests the knife ; 

Despair alone would shun to-morrow. Anm. 



i 
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THE THREE WARNINGS, 

The tree of deepest root is found ' 
Least willing still to quit the ground ; 
Twas therefore said, by ancient sages, 

That love of life increas'd with years 
So much, that, in our latter stages, 
When pains grow sharp, and sickness rages. 

The greatest love of life appears. 
This great affection to believe, 
Which all confess, but few perceive. 
If old assertions can't prevail. 
Be pleased to hear a modem tale. 

When sports went round, and all were gay. 
On neighbour Dobson^s wedding-day, 
Death call'd aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room; 
And looking grave — " You must," says he, 
" Quit your sweet bride, and come with me." 
" With you ! and quit my Susan's side ! 
"With you !" the napless husband cried; 
" Young as I am, 'tis monstrous hard ! 
'* Besides, in truth, I'm not prepar'd : 
" My thoughts on other matters go ; 
" This is my wedding-day, you know.'' 

What more he urg'd, I have not heard ; 

His reasons could not well be stronger ; 
So Death the poor delinquent spar'd. 

And left to live a little longer. 
Yet, calling up a serious look. 
His hour-glass trembled while he spoke — 
" Neighbour," he said, " farewell ! no more 
" Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour : 
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" And farther, to avoid all blame 

" Of cruelty upon my name, 

" To give you time for preparation, 

" And fit you for your future station, 

" Three several warnings you shall have, 

" Before you're summoned to the grave. 

" Willing, for once, Fll quit my prey, 

" And grant a kind reprieve, 
" In hopes you'ff liave no more to say, 
" But, when I call again this way, 

" Well pleased, the world will leave." 
To these conditions both consented. 
And parted, perfectly contented. 

What next the hero of our tale befel, 
How long he liv'd, how wisely, — and how wc 
It pleas'd him, in his prosperous course, 
To smoke his pipe, and pat his horse, — 

The willing muse shall tell : — 
He chafFer'd then, he bought, he sold, 
Nor once perceived his growing old. 

Nor thought of Death as near; 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew. 
Many his gains, his children few. 

He pass'd his hours in peace. 
But, while he view'd his wealth increase, — 
While thus along life's dusty road 
The beaten track content he trod, — 
Old Time, whose haste no mortal spares, 
Uncaird, unheeded, unawares, 

Brought on his eightieth year. 

And, now, one night, in musing mood. 

As all alone he sate, 

Th' unwelcome messenger of fate 
Once more before him stood. 
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Half-kiird with anger and surprise, 
" So soon returned !" old Dobson cries, 
"So soon, d'ye call it?*' Death replies: 
" Surely, my friend, you're but in jest, 

" Since I was here before 
" 'Tis six-and-thirty year^ at least, 

"And you are now fourscore." 

"So much the worse !" tbm clown rejoin'd: 
" To spare the aged would be kind : 
" Besides, you promis'd me Three Warnings, 
" Which I have lookM for nights and mornings." 

" I know," cries Death, " that, tit the best, 
" I seldom am a welcome guest ; 
" But don't be captious, friend, at least : 
■** I Uttle thought you'd still be able 
** To stump about your farm and stable ; 
** Your years have run to a great length ; 
" I wish you joy, though, of your strength !" 

" Hold," says the farmer, " not so fast ! 
^' I have been lame these four years past." 

"And no great wonder," Death replies : 
^* However, you still keep your eyes ; 
^* And sure, to see one's loves and friends, 
^' For legs and arms would make amends." 

"Perhaps," says Dobson, "so it might, 
*" But latterly I've lost my sight." 

" This is a shocking story, faith ; 
** Yet there's some comfort still," says Death, 
^* Each strives your sadness to amuse ; 
•** I'll warrant you hear all the news." 
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" There's none/' cries he ; " and, if there were, 
" I'm grown so deaf, I could not hear." 

" Nay, then," the spectre stem rejoin'd, 
'* These are unreasonable yearnings ; 

" If you are Lame, and Deaf^ and BUnd, 
" You've had your three sufficient warnings : 

" So come along ;^ no more we'll part — " 

He said, and tot^'d him with his dart : 

And now old Dobson, turning pale, 

Yields to his fate — so ends my tale. Mrs, ThraU. 

THE BLASPHEMER PUNISHED. 

Where England, stretch'd toward the setting sun 
Narrow and long, o'erlooks the western wave. 
Dwelt young Misagathus ; a scomer he 
Of God and goodness, atheist in ostent, 
Vicious in act, in temper savage-fierca 
He joumied; and his chance was, as he went, 
To join a traveller, of far different note, 
Evander, fam'd for piety, for years 
Deserving honour, but for wisdom more. 
Fame had not left the venerable man 
A stranger to the manners of the youth. 
Whose face too was familiar to his view. 
Their way was on the margin of the land. 
O'er the green summit of the rocks, whose base 
Beats back the roaring surge, scarce heard so high^ 
The charity that warm'd his heart was mov'd 
At sight of the man-monster. With a smile 
Gentle, and affable, and full of grace, 
As fearful of offending whom he wish'd 
Much to persuade,^ he plied his ear with truths 
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Not harshly thunder'd forth, or rudely press'd, 
But, like his purpose, gracious, kind, and sweet. 
" And dost thou dream," th' impenetrable man 
Exclaim'd, " that me the lullabies of age, 
And fantasies of dotards such as thou. 
Can cheat, or move a moment's fear in me ? 
Mark now the proof I give thee that the brave 
Need no such aids as superstitiflp lends. 
To steel their hearts agamst thd dread of death." 
He spoke, and to the precipice at hand 
Push'd vsrith a madman's fury. Fancy shrinks 
And the blood thrills and curdles, at the thought 
Of such a gulf as he designed his grave. 
But, though the felon on his back could dare 
The dreadful leap, more rational, his steed 
Declined the death, and wheeling swiftly round. 
Or ere his hoof had press'd the crumblmg vei^, 
BafBed his rider, sav'd against his will. 
The frenzy of the brain may be redress'd 
By medicme well applied, but without grace 
The heart's insanity admits no cure. 
Enrag'd the more, by what might have reform'd 
His horrible intent, again he sought 
Destruction, with a zeal to be destroy 'd. 
With sounding whip, and rowels dy'd in blood. 
But still in vain. The Providence, that meant 
A longer date to the far nobler beast, 
Spar'd yet again th' ignoble for his sake. 
And now, his prowess prov'd, and his sincere 
Incurable obduracy evmc'd, [eam'd 

His rage grew cool ; and pleas'd perhaps t' have 
So cheaply the renown of that attempt. 
With looks of some complacence he resum'd 
His road, deriding much the blank amaze 
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Of ffood Evander, still where he was left 

Fix d motionless, and petrified with dread. 

So on they far'd. Discourse on other themes 

Ensuing, seem'd to obliterate the past ; 

And tamer far for so much fury shown, 

(As is the course of rash and fiery men) 

The rude companion smil'd, as if transform'd ; 

But 'twas a transient calm. A storm was near, 

An unsuspected storm. His hour was come. 

Th' impious challenger of powers divine 

Was now to learn that Heaven, though slow to wrath. 

Is never with impunity defied. 

His horse, as he had caught his master's mood. 

Snorting, and starting into sudden ra^e. 

Unbidden, and not now to be controlrd, 

Rush'd to the cliff, and, having reach'd it, stood. 

At once the shock unseated him : he flew 

Sheer o'er the craggy barrier ; and immers'd 

Deep in the flood, found, when he sought it not. 

The death he had deserv'd ; and died ^one. 

So God wrought double justice ; made the fool 

The victim of his ovm tremendous choice, 

And taught a brute the way to safe revenge. Cowper. 



FIDELITY. 

A BARKING sound the shepherd hears, 

A cry as of a dog or fox ; — 
He halts, and searches with his eyes 

Among the scattered rocks : 
And now, at distance, can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern. 
From which immediately leaps out 
A dog, and, yelping, runs about. 

p 
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The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions^ too, are wild and shy; 
With something — as the shepherd tlunks— 

Unusual in its cry : 
Nor is there any one in sight. 
All round, in hollow, or on height ; 
Nor shout, nor whistle, strikes nis ear : — 
What is the creature doing here? 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow ; 
A lofty precipice in fi'ont, 

A silent tarn below ! 
Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 
Remote from public road or dwelling. 
Pathway, of cultivated land. 
From trace of human foot or hand. 

There, sometimes^ does a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer : 

The crags repeat the raven's croak. 
In symphony austere. 

Thither the rainbow comes ; the cloud ; 

And mists, that spread the flying shroud ; 

And sun-beams ; and the sounding blast, ^ 

That, if it could, would hurry past 

But that enormous barrier binds 

Not knowing what to think, a while 

The shepherd stood ; then makes his way 
Towards the dog, o'er rocks and stones. 

As quickly as he may; 
Nor far had gone, before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground : 
Sad sight ! the shepherd, with a sigh, 
Looks round, to learn the history. 
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From those abrupt and perilous rocks. 

The man had fallen, — that place of f(par !— ^ 
At length, upon the shepherd s mind 

It breaks, and all is clear. 
He instantly recall'd the name. 
And who he was, and whence he came ; 
Remember'd, too, the very day 
On which the traveller pass'd this way. 

But hear a wonder now, for sake 
Of which this mournful tale I tell ! 

A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well : — 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry. 

This dog nad been, thro' three months' space, 

A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain, that^ since the day 
On which the traveller thus had diea, 
The dog had watch'd about the spot, 

Or by his master's side : 
How nourished here, through such long time. 
He knows, who gave that love sublime. 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate ! Wordsworth. 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCH-YARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of partiiig day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves th^ world to d9,rkness and to me. 
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Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droniK flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant rolds; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-^nantled tower. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

Beneath those ru^ed elms, that yew-^ee's shade, 
Where heaves me turf in many a mouldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur near with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heYaldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e'er gave, 

Await alike th' inevitable hour, — 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave ! 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where thro' the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway'd. 
Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of'^time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the souL 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

Th' applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, [deck'd, 

With uncouth rhymes, and shapeless sculpture 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their names, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd 
The place of fame and elegy supply : [Muse, 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires, 

E'en from the tomb the voice of nature cries. 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee who, mindful of th' unhonour'd dead. 
Dost in these Unes their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say — 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of davm. 

Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 
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" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His Ustless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn. 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 

" One mom I miss*d him on th' accustom'd hill. 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he : 

" The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the church-yard path we saw him 
borne. 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

THE EPITAPH. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : 

Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere. 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to misery all he had — a tear. 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose) 

The bosom of his Father and his God. Gray. 
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LOVE OP COUNTRY. 

Breathes there the man with soul so deac 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ; 
Whose heart has ne'er within him bum'd. 
As home his footsteps he hath tum'd. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High tho' his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To tie vile dust, rrom whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. Sir W. Scott, 



WHERE IS HE? 

" Man giveth up the ghost, and where is he V — Job. 

And where is he? not by the side 

Of her whose wants he lov'd to tend ; 
Not o'er those valleys wandering wide. 

Where, sweetly lost, he oft would wend; 
That form belov'd he marks no more. 

Those scenes admir'd no more shall see ; 
Those scenes are lovely as before. 

And she as fair; — ^but where is he? 

No, no ; the radiance is not dim. 
That us'd to gild his favourite hill ; 

The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature still : 
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Buty ah ! his home is not as fair, 

Neglected must his gardens be, 
The lilies droop and wither there, 

And seem to whisper, "where is he?" 

His was the pomp, the crowded hall. 

But where is now this proud display? 
His riches, honours, pleasures, all 

Desire could frame ; but where are they ? 
And he, as some tall rock that stands 

Protected by the circling sea. 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 

Seem'd proudly strong — and where is he ? 

The church-yard bears an added stone. 

The fire-side shows a vacant chair ; 
Here sadness dwells, and weeps alone^ 

And Death displays his banner there : 
The life is gone, the breath has fled. 

And what has been no more shall be ; 
The well-known form, the welcome tread, 

O where are they, and where is he ? h. NeeU, 



RECOLLECTIONS OF BOYHOOD. 

Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise. 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tned our graving skill, 
The very name we carv'd subsisting still ; 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Tho' mangl'd, hack'd, and hew'd, not yet destroy'd ; 

Q 
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The little ones, unbntton'dy glowing hot^ 
Playing our games^ and on uie very spot; 
As nappy as we aocey to kneel and dmw 
The cnalky ring, and knuckle down at taw;. 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 
Or drive it deyious with a dext'rous pat ; 
The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost t' obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. 
This fond attachment to the well-mown place, 
Whence first we started into life's long race, 
Maintains its hold vnth such unfaiUng sway. 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day. 



TH£ SABBATH MORNINO, 

How still the morning of the hallow'd day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush'd 
The ploughboy's whistle, and the milkmaid*8 song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled v^th fading flowers. 
That yester-mom bloom'd waving in the breeze : 
Sounds the most &int attract the ear-'r-the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 
The distant bleating midway up the lull; 
Calmness sits thron'd on yon unmoving cloud* 
To him who wanders o'er the upland len^. 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from the dale } 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tun'd song ; the lulling l»rook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep^wom glen ; 
While frtmit yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
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O'ermomitfi the mist^ is heard, at tntervals, 
The voice of psahns, the simple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings. Peace o'er yon village 
broods: 
The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil's din 
Hath ceas'd ; all, all around is quietness. 
Less fearful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops and looks back, and stops, and looks on man, 
Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 
Unheedfnl of the pasture, roams at large; 
And, as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rolls, 
His iron-annM hoofs gleam m ikte morning ray. 

But, chiefly, Man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbatn ! thee I hail, the poor man's day : 
On other days, the man of toil is doom*d 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely; the ground 
Both seat and board, screen d from the winter's 

cold, 
And swnmer's heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, embosmn'd in his home. 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 
With those he loves he shares the hseartfelt joy 
Of giving thanks to God, — ^nor thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With cover'4 face, and upward, earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor man's day: 
The pale mechanic now haai leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city's smoke. 
While, wandeitng slowly up the river side. 
He militates on Him, whose power he mnEUrks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough. 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
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Around his roots ; and while he thus surveys 
With elevated joy each rural chann, 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 
That Heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 

Grahame, 



THE CLOCK AND THE SUN DIAL. 

A FABLE. 

It happen'd on a cloudy mom, 
A sell-conceited clock, in scorn, 

A dial thus bespoke ; 
My learned friend, if in thy power. 
Tell me exactly what's the hour ; 

I am upon the stroke. 

The modest dial thus replied : 
That point I cannot now decide. 

The sun is in the shade ; 
My information drawn from him, 
I wait till his enlightening beam 

Shall be again display'd. 

Wait for him, then, retum'd the clock ; 
I am not that dependant block 

His counsel to implore ; 
One winding serves me for a week. 
And hearken ! how the truth I speak, 

Ding, ding, ding, ding ; just four. 

While thus the boaster was deriding. 
And magisterially deciding, 

A sun-beam clear and strong, 
Shew'd, on the line, three quarters more ; 
And that the clock, in striking four. 

Had told his story wrong. 
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On this, the dial cahnly said, 

(More prompt t' advise than to upbraid,) 

Fnend, go, be regulated ; 
Thou answerest without hesitation. 
But he who trusts thy calculation, 

Will frequently be cheated. 

Observe my practice, shun pretence. 
Not confidence, but evidence. 

An answer meet supplies; 
Blush not to say, ' I cannot tell,' 
Not speaking much, but speaking welly 

Denotes the truly wise. d« u Motte. 



THE MUFFLED DRUM. 

Ah, me ! how mournful, wan, and slow. 
With arms reversed the soldiers come — 

Dirge-sounding trumpets full of woe, 
And, sad to near — ^the Muffled Drum. 

Advancing to the house of prayer. 

Still sadder flows the dolesome strain; 

E'en industry forgets her care. 
And joins the melancholy train ! 

! after all the toils of war, 

How blest the brave man lays him down ! 
His bier is a triumphal car — 

His grave is glory and renown ! 

What though no friends, nor kmdred dear. 
To grace his obsequies attend ! 

His comrades are his brothers here. 
And every hero is his friend ! 
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See Love and Truth, all woe-begone. 
And Beauty, droo|Mng in the crowd — 

Their thoughts intent on him alone, 
Who sleeps unconscious in his shroud ! 

Again the trumpet slowly sounds 

The soldier's last funereal hynm — 
Again the Muffled Drum rebounds, 

And every eye with grief is dim ! 

The generous steed which late he rode. 

Seems too its master to deplore. 
And follows to his last abode 

The warrior who returns no more ! 

For him far hence a mother sighs. 
And fancies comforts yet to come ! — 

He'll never bless her longing eyps, 

For whom resounds i& Muffled Drum ! 

iU^m. 

TO-MORROW. 

To-MORKOW, didst thou say? 

Methought I heard Horalio say, To^motrow. 

Go to — 3 vnll not hear of it. To-morrow ! 

Tis a sharper, who stakes his penury 

Against thy plenty — ^who takes thy ready cash. 

And pays tnee nought but vnshes, hopee, aod 

promises, 
The currency of idiots. Injurious bankrupt. 
That gulls the easy creditor ! — ^To-monrow ! 
It is a period nowhere to be found 
In all tne hoary registers of time, 
Unless perchance in the fool's calendar. 
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Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds society 

With those who own it. No, my H<MratiOy 

Tis Fancy's child, and Folly is its father; 

Wrought on such stuff as dreams are ; and baseless 

As the fantastic visions in the evening. 

But soft, my friend ; arrest the present moments ; 

For be assur'd, they all are arrant tell-tales; 

And though their night be silent, and their path 

trackless 
As the winged couriers of the air. 
They post to heaven, and there record thy folly — 
Because, though station'd aa the importwt watch. 
Thou, like a sleeping, faithless sentinel. 
Didst let them pass unnotic'd, unimprov'd. 
And know, for tnat thou slumber'dst on the guards 
Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 
For every fugitive : and when thou thus 
Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Of hood-wink'a Justice, who shall tell thy audit? 
Then stay the present instant, dear Horatio ; 
Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings, 
Tis ofmore worth than kingdoms! far more precious 
Than all the crimson treasures of life's fountainu 
Oh I let it not elude thy grasp ; but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record. 
Hold the fleet angel fast until he bless thee. Cotum^ 



REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE^ 

MOT TO BE POUND IN ANT OV THX BOOIS« 

Bbtw£en Nose and Eyes a strai^e contest arose. 
The spectacles set them imhappUy wrong ; 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows^ 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 
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So Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of 
learning; 

While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So fam'd for his talent in nicely discerning. 

In behalf of the Nose 'twill quickly appear, 

And your lordship, he said, will undoubtedly find 

That the Nose has bad spectacles always in wear, 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind. 

Then holding the spectacles up to the court — 
Your lordship observes they're made with a 
straddle. 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short. 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

Again : would your lordship a moment suppose 
('Tis a case tnat has happen'd, and may be again) 

That the visage or countenance had not a nose, 
Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles 
then? 

On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn. 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them. 

Then shifting his side, (as a lawyer knows how) 
He pleaded a^ain in behalf of the Eyes : 

But wnat were his arguments few people know. 
For flie court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed, with a grave solenm tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but — 

That, whenever the Nose put his spectacles on. 
By daylight or candlelight — Eyes should be shut ! 
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INSCRIPTION UNDER THB PICTURE OF 
AN AGED NEGRO WOMAN. 

Art thou a Woman 1 — so am I ; axid all 
That woman can be, I have been, or am ; 
A daughter, sister, consort, mother, widow : 
Whiche'er of these thou art, O be the frknd 
Of one who is what thou canst never be i 
Look on thyself, thy kindred, home, and country-; 
Then fall upon thy knees, and cry, *' Thank Qod^ 
An English woman cannot be a slate !" 

Art thou a Man ?— O ! I have known, have lov'd^ 
And lost, all that to woman man can be ; 
A father, brother, husband, son; who shar'd 
My bliss in freedom, and my woe in bondage* 
A childless widow now, a friendless slave. 
What shall I ask of thee, since I have nought 
To lose but life's sad burthen; nought to gajn 
But heaven's repose? — ^these are beyond thy power; 
Me thou canst neither wrong nor help ;^-what then:: 
Go to the bosom of thy family, 
Grather thv little children round thy knees. 
Gaze on their innocence ; their clear full eyes. 
All fix'd on thine; and in their mother, mark 
The loveliest look that woman's face can weai;^ 
Her look of love, beholding them and thee : 
Then at the altar of your household joys. 
Vow one by one, vow altogether, vow 
With heart and voic^, eternal enmity 
Against oppression by your brethren's hands ; 
Till man or woman under Britain's laws, 
Nor son, nor daughter, bom within her empire. 
Shall buy^ or sell, or hold, or be a slave. 
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PLBASURES OF MEMORY. 

Oft may the spirits of the dead descend, 

To watch the silent slumbers of a friend ; 

To hover romid his evening-walk miseen, 

And hold sweet converse on the dusky green; 

To hail the spot where first their frienddiip grew. 

And heaven and nature open'd to their view! 

Oft, when he trims his cheerful heart, and sees 

A smiUng circle, emulous to please ; 

There may these gentle guests delight to dwell, 

And bless the scene they lov'd in life so well I 

O thou ! with whom my heart was wont to share 
From reason's dawn each pleasure and each care ; 
With whom, alas ! I fondly hop'd to know 
The humble walks of happiness below ; 
If thy blest nature now unites above 
An angel's pity with a brother's love. 
Still o er my life preserve thy mild contronl. 
Correct my views, and elevate my soul : 
Grant me thy peace and purity of mind, 
Devout, yet cheerful, active, yet resign'd ; 
Grant me, like thee, whose heart knew no disguise. 
Whose blameless wishes never aim'd to rise. 
To meet the changes time and chance present. 
With modest dignity and calm content 
When thy last breath, ere nature sunk to rest. 
Thy meek submission to thy God express'd ; 
When thy last look, ere thought and feeling fled, 
A mingled gleam of hope and triumph shed; 
What to thy soul its glad assurance gave. 
Its hope in death, its triumph o'er the grave ? 
The sweet remembrance of unblemish'd youth. 
The inspiring voice of innocence and truth ! 
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Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumber'd treasures shine ! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And place and time are subject to thy sway ! 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone ; 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, hope's summer-visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky; 
If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo, fancy's faiiy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of art, the grasp of power. 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Pour round her path a stream of liviDg light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where virtue tnumphs, and her sons are blest ! 

B(>gen* 



THE NEEDLESS ALARM. 

Thebe is a field, through which I often pass. 
Thick overspread with moss and silky grass. 
Adjoining close to Kilwick's echoing wood. 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood, 
Reserv'd;^to solace many a neigbourin^ squire, 
Tliat he may follow them through brdLe and brier. 
Contusion hazarding of neck or spine. 
Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 
A narrow brook, by rushy banks conceal'd. 
Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 
Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 
But now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 
And where the land slopes to its wat'ry bourn. 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a n^ged thorn; 
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Brickii line the iides, but shivered long ago. 
And honrid bnumbles ifitertwine bekyw; 
A hoUoir scoep'dy I jvdge^ in aadeni tune. 
For baking math, or bunung cock to lime* 

Not yet the bawthom bwe ber bernim red. 
With whicb the fiektfiure^ wintry goest, 19 fedf 
Sot autimui yet bad brush'd from every spray. 
With her chill band, the mellow leaves away i 
But com was hous'd, and beaos were ia the stack ; 
Now therefore issued forth the spotted pack. 
With tails higk mounted, ears bung low, and 1Jicoa% 
With a whok gamut filVd of beatr'nly nates. 
For which, alas ! my destiny sevese. 
Though ears she gave me two, g»fe me no ear. 

The sun, aecomphshing his early march. 
His lamp now planted oa faeaven'» topmost arcb. 
When, exercise and air my only aim, 
And heedless whither, to that neld I came. 
Ere yet with ruthless joy the happy hound 
Told hill and dale that Reynard^s track was found. 
Or with the high-rais'd bom's melodious clang 
All Kilwick BM all Dii^lederry rang. [press'd 

Sheep grazed the field; some with soft bosom 
The herb as soft, while nibbling stray'd the rest; 
Nor noise wims heard but of the hasty brook. 
Struggling, detained in many a petty nook. 
All seem'd so peacefttl, that, from them convey'd, 
To me their peace by kind contagion spread. 

But when the huntsman, with distended cheek, 
*Gan make his instmment of music speak. 
And from within the wood that crash was heard. 
Though not a hound from whom it burst appeared, 
The sheep recumbent, and the sheep that graz'd. 
All huddnng into phalanx, stood aiid gaz'd. 
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Admu'iug^ terrified, the norel strain, [aga>a r 

Then conis'd the field around, and cours'd it cound 
But, recollecting with a sudden thought. 
Thai ffight ia circles urg'd adyanc'd uiem nought. 
They gathered cloee around the old pit's brink, 
And thimght again — but knew not what to think. 

The man to solitude accustomed long. 
Perceives in e^ery thkig that Hves a tcx^e ; 
Not anJiBfth ak)ne, but shrubs and trees. 
Have speech Sx him, and understood with ease:: 
After long drought, when rains abundant fall. 
He hears the herbs and flowers rejoicing all ; 
Knows what the fireshness of their hue implies, 
How glad they catch the largess of the akie&; 
But, with precision nicer still, the mind 
He scans of every locomotive kind ; 
Birds of all feather, beasts of every name. 
That serve mankind, or shun them, wild or tame ; 
The looks and gestures of their grie& and fear» 
Have all articumtion in his^ ears ; 
He spells them true by intuition's light. 
And needs no glossary to set him right. 

This truth premis'd was needful as a text. 
To win due credence to what follows next. 

A while they mus'd ; surveying every face. 
Thou hadst suppos'd them of superior race ; 
Their periwigs of wool, and fears combin'd, 
Stamp'd on each countenance such marks of mind. 
That sage they seem'd, as lawyers o'er a doubt. 
Which, puzzling long, at last uxey puzzle out; 
Or academic tutors, teaching youths. 
Sure ne'er to want them, mathematic truths; 
When thus a mutton, statelier than the rest, 
A ram, the ewes and wethers sad address'd : 
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** Friends ! we have liv'd too long. I never heaid 
Sounds such as these, so worthy to be fear'd. 
Could I believe, that winds (or ages pent. 
In earth's dark womb have found at last a vent, 
And from their prison-house below arise, . 
With all these hideous bowlings to the 
I could be much composed ; nor should appear,. 
For such a cause, to feel the slightest fear. 
Yourselves have seen, what time the thunders roU'd 
All-night, me resting quiet in the fold. j 

Or heard we that tremendous bray alone, 
I could expound the melancholy tone ; 
Should deem it by our old companion made. 
The ass — for he, we know, has lately stra^'d; 
And being lost, perhaps, wad wand'rii^ wid^ 
Might be supposed to clamour for a guide. 
But ah ! those dreadful yells what soul can hear 
That owns a carcass, and not quake for fear? 
Demons produce them, doubtless ; brazenrclaw'd 
And fang'd with brass, the demons are abroad ; 
I hold it therefore vrisest and most fit. 
That, life to save, we leap into the pit." 

Him ^answer'd then his lovii^ mate and true. 
But more discreet than he, a Cambrian ewe : 

" How ! leap into the pit our life to save? 
To save our life leap all into the grave? 
For can we find it less ? Contemplate first 
The depth how awful ; — falling there, we burst;. 
Or should the brambles, interposed, our fall 
In part abate, that happiness were small ; 
For with a race like theirs no chance I see 
Of peace or ease to creatures clad as we. 
Meantime, noise kills not. Be it Dapple's bray. 
Or be it not, or be it whose it may, 
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nd ruBh those other sounds, that seem by tongues 
){ demons utter'd, from what<ever lungs, ' 

ounds are but sounds ; and till the cause appear, 
iTe have at least commodious standing here, 
lome fiend, come fury, giant, monster, blast, 
'rom earth or hell, we can but plunge hi last." 
While thus she spoke, I fainter heard the peals ; 
'or Reynard, close attended at his heels 
\y panting dog, tir'd man, and spatter'd horse, 
iiTOugh mere good fortune, took a different course : 
lie flock grew calm again ; and I the road 
following that led me to my own abode, 
luch wonder'd that the silly sheep had found 
uch cause of terror in an empty sound, 
o sweet to huntsman, gentleman, and hound. 

MORAL. 

leware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
ive till to-morrow, will have pass'd away. 

Cowper, 



HENRY THE FOURTH'S SOLILOQUY 

ON SLEEP. 

[ow many thousands of my poorest subjects 

jre at this hour asleep ! O gentle Sleep, 

fature's soft nurse, how have I frighted diee, 

hat thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

xkd steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Thy rather, Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Tpon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

.nd hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber^ 

han in the perfum'd chambers of the great, ' 

Tnder the canopies of costly state. 
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And Itiird with sounds of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leav'st the kingly condi 
A watch-case, or a common 'larum bell? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy mast, 
^eal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his biaia 
In craale of the rude imperious suiige ; 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the rufEan billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
With deafening clamours in the slipp'iy shrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awukes ? 
Canst thou, O partial Sleep ! give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And, in the calmest and the stillest night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a King? then happy lowly clown, 
•Uneasy lies the head that wears a crowa \ 

CARDINAL WOLSEY's LAMENTATION 

OP HIS FALL. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
*This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossomsi 
And bears his blushing nonours thick upon hiflfli^ 
The third day comes a frost, a kilUng frost; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His gnealness is a rip'ning, nips Ms root; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'^f 
like little wanton boys thai: swim on bladders, 
These many summers, in a sea of glory : 
But far beyond my depth : my higfanblown pride 
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At length broke under me ; and now has left me. 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rode stream that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye ; 
I feel my heart new open'd, O how wretched 
Is that poor man who hangs on princes' favours ! 
There are, betwixt that smile which we aspire to, 
That sweet regard of princes, and our ruin. 
More pangs and fears than war and women know ; 
And \m€n he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope a^aia. 

Cromwell^ I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forc'd me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. ■ 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell 9 
Mark but my iall, and that which ruin'd me ; 
And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me must mof e be heard ; say, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, that once trod the paths of glory, 
AikI sounded all the depths and shoals of ncoiour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it: 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
(liie image of hfc Maker,) hope to vnn by't? 
Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at he thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's : then if thou fall'st. Oh 

Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
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And — ^prithee, lead me in ; 

There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's. My robe. 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

I now dare call my own. Oh Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but serv'd my God with half the zeal 

I serv'd my king, He would not in my age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. Shakspean. 



ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF 
ETON COLLEGE. 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 

That crown the wat'ry glade, 
Where grateful Science still adores 

Her Henry's holy shade : 
And ye that from tne stately brow 
Of Windsor's heights th' expanse below 

Of grove, of lawn, of mead, survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers, among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 

His silver-winding way. 

Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields belov'd in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 
My weary soul they seem to sooth. 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 
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Say, father Thames (for thou hast seen 

Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

Tne paths of pleasure trace) 
Who foremost now delight to cleave. 
With pliant arms, thy glassy wave? 

The captive linnet, which enthral ? 
What idle progeny succeed 
To chase tne rolling circle's speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some, on earnest business bent. 

Their murm'ring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

To sweeten liberty : 
Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign. 

And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run .they look behind. 
They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possess'd ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And Uvely cheer of vigour bom; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th' approach of mom. 

Alas, regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play ! 
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No sense haye they of ills to come^ 

No care beyond to-day : 
Yet see^ how all around them wait 
The ministers of hmnan fate^ 

And black Misfortune's baleM train ! 
Ah^ show them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey^ the murdVouft band f 

Ah, tell them, they are men ! 

These shall the fiiiy passions tear^ 

The vultures of the mind ; 
Disdainful Ai^er, palhd Fear, 

And Shame that skulks bdbind; 
Or pining Love shall waste their youth. 
Or J^ousy with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws the secret heart; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visag'd comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow's piercing dart* 

Ambition this shall tempt to rise ; 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 
To bitter scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning infamy. 
The stings of Falsehood those shall try. 
And hard Unkindness^ altered eye. 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow ; 
And keen Remorse, with blood defird. 
And moody Madness, laughing wild 

Amid severest woe. 

Lo ! in the vale of years beneath 

A grisly troop are seen. 
The painml family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen ; 
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This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage : 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Age. 

To each his sufferings : all are men, 

Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain, 

Th' unfeeling for his own. 
Yet ah ! why should they know their fate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ; 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more — ^where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis folly to be wise. Gray, 



ODB TO POVERTY. 

Hail ! mighty power ! who o'er my lot 
Presidest uncontroU'd and free ; 

Sole ruler of the rural cot, 

I bid thee hail, dread Poverty ! 

Thine aid I crave to guide my strain. 

Nor shall I supplicate in vain. 

When on this world of woe and toil, 
A helpless stranger I was cast, 

like mariner on desert isle. 
The sport and victim of the blast. 

Thy russet robe was o'er me fiung. 

And to thy cold, lean hand I clung. 
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In youth I felt thy guardian care, 

Each savings self-denying rule, 
Awful for those of fortune spare, 

I learnt and practis'd in thy school ; 
And of my lengthen'd Ufe at laige. 
Thou still hast taken special charge. 

Much have I seen — much more I've heard, 
Of chance and change in this vain world ; 

The low to high estate preferr'd — 
From high estate the haughty hurl'd ; 

But chance or change ne'er pass'd o'er me — 

I'm still thy subject. Poverty ! 

(Oh how imwise are they who scorn 
Thy homely garb and homely fare ; 

Who scale the tropic's burning bourne, 
Ideal happiness to share ; 

They tread the wild, and plough the wave. 

In quest of gold — but find a grave.) 

There are who know thee but by name. 

Who spurn thy salutary laws. 
And count thy badge a mark of shame. 

And hold it sin to own thy cause. 
Fools that they are ! they never knew 
Thy guiltless pride — ^thy spirit true. 

Full oft in danger's darkest day 

Thy sons have prov'd their country's shield, 
When wealth's effeminate array 

Appear'd not on the battle field : — 
*Twas theirs to grasp the patriot brand, 
That dropp'd from luxury's nerveless hand. 
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Full oft, where wealth-engender'd crime 
Roird o'er the lands its whelming tide. 

Their fervent faith and hope sublime 
Have stable prov'd, though sorely tried ; 

In virtue's heavenward path they trode, 

When Pleasure's sons forsook their God. 

And yet nor stone, nor poet's strain. 
Records their honours undefil'd ; 

Even poesy would weave in vain 

The laurel wreath for penury's child : 

Should fashion sneer, or fortune frown, 

Twould wither ere the sun went down. 

But greater, happier far is he, 
More ample his reward of praise- 



Though he should misery's kinsman be. 

Though hardships cloud his early days- 
Who triumphs in temptation's hour, 
Than he who wins the warlike tower. 

What though he may not write his name 
On history's ever-living page ! 

What though the thrilling trump of fame 
Echo it not from age to age ? 

'Tis blazon'd bright in realms on high, 

EnroU'd in records of the sky. 

What though the hireling bard be mute 
When humble worth for notice calls ? 

There wants not voice of harp or lute 
To hymn it high in heavenly halls: 

Around the cell where virtue weeps, 

His nightly watch the seraph keeps. 
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If peace of mind your thoughts employ, 
Ye restless murmuring sons of earth ! 

Ah ! shun the splendid haunts of joy ; 
Peace dwells not with unholy mirth : 

But oft amidst a crowd of woes, 

As in the desert blooms the rose. 

Thick fly the hostile shafts of fate, 

And wreck and ruin mark their course; 

But the pure spirit, firm, sedate. 
Nor feels their flight, nor fears its force: 

So storms the ocean's surface sweep. 

While calm below the waters sleep. 

O ! may eternal peace be mine. 
Though outward woes ur^e on their war; 

And, Hope, do thou my patn define. 
And light it with thy radiant star. 

Thou, Hope ; who through the shades of sorrow 

Couldst trace the dawn of joy's bright morrow. 

WiUiam Park. 



THB SOLITARY. 

{Supposed to have been written by Alexander Selkirk, daring \» 
solitary abode in tke Island of Juan Fernandez.) 

I AM monarch of all I survey; 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O Solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 
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I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; 
Never hear the sweet music of speech — 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over me plain 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestow'd upon man. 
Oh, had 1 the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth, 

Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can af&rd. 
But the sound of the church-goii^ bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 
Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land, I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
O tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see ! 

T 
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How fleet is the glance of the mind ! 

Compared with the speed of its flight, ^ 

The tempest itself lags behind, ^ 

And tne swift-winged anx)W8 of light. 
When I think of my own natiye land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But alas ! recollection at hand 

Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her n^st. 

The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouragmg thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot. Comper. 



ON THE NBW YEAR. 



Has the late year efFac'd one single crime? 

Or rather has it not the score increased. 

And laid up store of grief for future years? 

For future years ! O fond presumptuous thought! 

When not a day, when not a moment's ours : 

On this point only, this important now, 

Strange, awful truth, etermty depends ! 

And yet this precious moment, man's sole treasure, 

This only stroke for everlasting bliss, 

Is giv'n to painted joys, to dust, to vnnds ; 

And Wisdom suing for her rightful claim. 

Has the poor pittapQce of a courtier's pay. 

An airy promise, and a faint resolve. 

Both broke as soon as made ; while folly shouts. 

And claps her vnngs, at this her fairest triumph. 
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And shall this year, like that already fled, 
Be fooFd away in song and vanity? 
No : let me now, indeed, begin to live ; 
Let me press forward in the glorious race 
That leads to life, that leads to joys eternal. 
Tho' earth and hell combine t' obstruct my passage, 
My God will arm me with his conau'ring power, 
And crown the conflict with an enaless triumph. 

Turn then, my soul, from earth and all its wiles ; 
Keep thine eye fix'd on thy celestial home : 
Contemplate the delights me blest enjoy. 
Delights full beaming from the throne of God, 
Without cessation, and without alloy. 

To last for ever ! 

Here must I pause — and leave to angels' tongues 
The vast remainder. — ^Human thought, amaz'd, 
Shrinks at the wide unfathomable deep ; 
Shrinks, but soon rises, and exulting views 
The endless transports Heaven reserves for man. 

Who would not, to secure these scenes of bliss. 
Content endure whole ages of despair ? 
But Heaven requires not such an arduous task. 
It mingles sweets with every bitter draught, 
And strews the thorny path with fragrant flowers ; 
Short is the journey, and the end is peace. 

Mrt. Wahford. 



THB FOWBR OF MUSIC. 

When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her.ma^c cell: 
Exulting, trembling, ragmg, fainting, 
Possess d beyond die muse's padntmg, 
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By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb'dy delighted, rais'd, refin'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspired. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatch d her instruments of sound ; 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each, for Madness rul'd the hour. 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First Fear his hand, its skill to try. 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid ; 

And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 
Ev'n at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire. 
In Ughtnings own'd his secret stings ; 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woeful measures, wan Despair — 
Low sullen sounds his ^ef beguil'd ; 

A solemn, strange, and mmgled air; 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair. 
What was thy deUghted measure? 
Still it whisper'd promis'd pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail. 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She caird on Echo still through all the soi^ ; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close; 
And Hope enchanted smil'd, and wav'd her golden, 
hair: 
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And longer had she sung — but with a frown 

Revenge impatient rose ; 
He threw his blood-stain'd sword in thunder down, 
And with a withering look 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread. 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe ; 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat ; 
And though sometimes, each dreary pause be- 
tween. 
Dejected Pity at his side 
Her soul-subduing voice applied. 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien. 
While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting 
from his head. 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to nought were fix'd ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd. 

And now it courted Love, now raving call'd on 
Hate. 

With eyes uprais'd, as one inspired. 

Pale Melancholy sat retir'd. 

And from her wild sequestered seat. 

In notes by distance made more sweet, 

Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul. . 

And dashing soft from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; [stole. 

Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 

Or o'er some haunted stream with fcnd delay. 
Round a holy calm diffusing. 
Love of peace and lonely musing, 

In hollow murmurs died away. 
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But, O ! how alter'd was its sprightly tone 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder hung. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung. 
The hunter's call, to &wn and dryad known ; 
The oak-crown'd sisters and their chaste-ey'd 

queen. 
Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen 
Peeping forth from their alleys green.; 

Brown Exercise rejoic'd to hear. 

And Sport leap'd up, and seiz'd his beechen spear. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial : 
He, with Tiny crown advancing. 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed ; 
But soon he saw the brisk, awakening viol. 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov!d the best. 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 
Tliey saw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids. 
Amid the festal sounding shades 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

While, as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 
Love fram'd with mirth a gay iantastic romid; 
Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound : 
And he, amid his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odours firom his dewy wings. 

O Music ! sphere-descended maid. 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom's aid. 
Why, goddess ! why, to us denied. 
Lay st thou thy ancient lyre aside? 
As in that lov'd Athenian bower 
You leam'd an all-commanding power. 
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Thy mimic soul, O nymph endear'd ! 

Can well recall what then it heard. 

Where is thy native simple heart. 

Devote to virtue, fancy, art? 

Arise^ as in that elder time, 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ! 

Thy wonders in tiiat godlike age 

Fill thy recording sister's page — 

Tis said, and I believe the tale. 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail. 

Had more of strength, diviner rage, 

Than all which charms this laggard age ; 

E'en all at once together found, 

CeciUa's mingled world of sound. 

O bid our vain endeavours cease. 

Revive the just designs of Greece ; 

Return in all thy simple state ; 

Confirm the tales her sons relate. CoUms. 



THB A6BD BBGGAR. 

" Tell me O Mother, when I grow old. 
Will my hair, which my sisters say is like gold, 
Grow grey, as the old man's, weak and poor. 
Who asked for alms at our pillar'd door t 
Shall I look as sad, shall I speak as slow. 
As he, when he told us his tale of woe ? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim? 
— ^Tell me, O mother ! shall I grow like him ? 

" He said — ^but I knew not what he meant, — 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent : 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest. 
Where the weary sleep in peace, and are blest ; 
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And he told how his kindred there were laid^ 
And the friends with whom in his youth he play'd; 
And tears from the eye of the old man fell. 
And my sisters wept as they heard his tale. 

'* He spoke of a home where in childhood's glee, 
He chas'd from the wild flowers the singing bee; 
And follow^ afar, with a heart as light 
As its sparkling wings, the butterfly's flight; 
And puird young flowers, where tney grew 'neath 

the beams 
Of the sun's fair light, by his own blue streams; 
Yet he left all these through the earth to roam ! 
Why, O mother, did he leave his home ?" 

" Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair child ! 
The fancies of youth and age are beguil'd ; — 
Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair turn grey, 
Time cannot steal the soul's youth away ! 
There's a land of which thou hast heard me speak, 
Where age never wrinkles the dweller's cheek ; 
But in joy they live, fair boy, like thee; 
It was there the old man long'd to be. 

^* For he knew that those with whom he had play'd, 
In his heart's young joy, 'neath their cottage 

shade — 
Whose love he shar'd, when their songs and mirth 
Brighten'd the gloom of this sinful earth — 
Whose names from our world had pass'd away, 
As flowers in the breath of an autumn day — 
He knew that they, with all suffering done, 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One I 

" Though ours be a pillar'd and lofty home. 
Where Want with his pale train never may come. 
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Oh ! scorn not the poor with the scomer's jest, 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest ; 
For He who hath made them poor may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 
And leave us with woe in the world's bleak wiki ! 
Oh ! soften the griefs of the poor, my child ! " 

^^^ W, P. Broum. 

ADDRESS TO A MUMMY. 

And thou hast walk'd about (how strange a story!) 
In Thebe's streets three thousand years ago, 

When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous ! 

Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted Dumby ; 

Thou hast a tongue, come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs above ground, Mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon; 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But with thy bones and flesh, and limbs and features. 

Tell us — ^for doubtless thou canst recollect, 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx's fame ; 

Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name ? 

Is Pompey's Fillar really a misnomer? 

Had Thebes a himdred gates, as sung by Homer? 

Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 
By oath to tell the secrets of thy trade — 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon's statue, which at sun-rise play'd ? 

Perhaps thou wert a priest — if so, my struggles 

Are vain ; for priestcraft never owns its juggles. 

u 
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Perchance that very hand^ now piraon'd flat, 
Has hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh, glass to glass; 

Or dropp'd a halfpenny in Homer's hat. 

Or dofPd thine own, to let Queen Dido pass ; 

Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 

A torch at the great temple's dedication. 

I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd. 
Has any Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled; 

For thou wert dead, and buried, and embalm'd, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled : — 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 

Thou couldst develope, if that wither'd tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world look'd when it was fresh and young, 
And the great Deluge still had left its green — 

Or was it then so old, that Hist'ry pages 

Contain'd no record of its early ages ? 

Still silent, incommunicative elf? 
* Art sworn to secrecy ? then keep thy vows ; 
But pr'ythee tell us something of thyself, 
Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ; 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumber'd. 
What hast thou seen r — ^what strange adventures 
number'd ? 

Since first thy form was in this box extended. 
We have, above ground, seqn some strange mu- 
tations: 

The Roman empire has begun and ended. 

New worlds have risen — we have lost old nations, 

And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 

Whilst not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 
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Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head; 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March 'd armies o'er thy tomb with thund'ring tread, 

O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 

If the tomb's secrets may not be confess'd. 
The nature of thy private life unfold : — 

A heart has throbb'd beneath that leathern breast. 
And tears adown that dusky cheek have roU'd : — 

Have children climb'd those knees, and kiss'd that 
face? 

What was thy name and station, age and race? 

Statue of flesh — Immortal of the dead ! 

Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt'st thy narrow bed. 

And standest undecay'd within our presence. 
Thou vnlt hear nothing till the Judgment morning. 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its 
warning. 

Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 

O let us keep the soul embalm'd, and pure 
In living virtue, that, when both must sever. 

Although corruption may our frame consume, 

Th' immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. Anon. 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

Little gaudy playful thing. 
With thy velvet-spotted wing. 
Sporting in the sunny ray. 
Spending all thy hfe in play. 
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Thou dost flit from flower to flower, 
Heedless creature of an hour ; 
Or dost fold thy beauties up, 
In the lily's fragrant cup. 

Soon thy short existence o'er, 
Thou wilt sport and play no more : 
Careless insect ! I will be 
Wiser now for viewing thee. 

I for higher ends am bom. 

Than to play through life's bright mom ; 

I have an immortal mind, 

For a nobler life designed. 

Yes, this soul of mine is given, 
To be trained and formed for heaven ; 
And in days of health and prime, 
I should well improve my time. 

little silly sportive thing. 

With thy velvet-spotted wing ; 

I will not, then, useless be. 

Gaudy insect ! like to thee ! OHginai 



THE NEGRO S COMPLAINT. 

Forc'd from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me, 

Paid my pnce in paltry gold ; 
But, though slave they have enroU'd me. 

Minds are never to be sold. 
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Still in thought as free as ever, 

What are England's rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, me to task ? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit nature's claim ; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating nature 

Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 
Jhink, ye masters iron-hearted. 

Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think, how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us. 

Is there One, who reigns on high ? 
Has He bid you buy and sell us. 

Speaking from his throne, the sky? 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges. 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 
Are the means that duty urges 

Agents of his will to use r 

Hark ! he answers — wild tornadoes. 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks ; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afiic's sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants' habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer — No. 
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By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks receiv'd the chain; 
By the miseries that we tasted. 

Crossing in your barks the main; 
By our sufferings, since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading mart ; 
All, sustained by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart — 

Deem our nation brutes no longer. 

Till some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard, and stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have human feelings. 

Ere you proudly question ours ! Cawper, 

FIRST INQUIRIES. 

Father, who made all the beautiful flowers. 
And the bright green shades of the summer bowers? 
Is it the warm beaming sun that brings 
The emerald leaves and the blossomings — 
Flowers to the fields and fruits to the tree ? 

Not the sun, my dear child, but One greater 

than he ! 

Father, whose hand form'd the blue tinted sky. 
Its colour'd clouds and its radiancy? 
What are those stars we view, shining in air? 
What power ever keeps them suspended there? 
Was it man form'd the skies and tne glories we see ? 

Not man, my dear child, but One greater 

than he ! 
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Father, from whence came our own lovely land, 
With its rivers and seas, and its mountains so gmnd ; 
Its tall frowning rocks, and its shell-spangled shore ? 
Were not these the work of some people of yore ? — 
Owe these not their birth to man's own good decree ? 

Not to man, my dear child, but One greater 

than he ! 

From God came the trees, and the flowers, and the 

earth — 
To God do the mountains and seas owe their birth : 
His glory alone, love, created on high. 
The sun, moon, and stars, and the beautiful sky : 
It was He form'd the land, and no people of yore : 
Bend thy knee, my sweet child, that God 

now adore ! Amn. 

THE BYRON OAK. 

[Lord Byron, on his first arrival at Newstead, in 1798, planted 
an Oak in the garden ; and nourished the fancy, that as the tree flou- 
rished so should he. On revisiting the abbey, he found the Oak 
choked up by weeds, and almost destroyed ; — hence these lines.] 

Young Oak ! when I planted thee deep in the 
ground, 
I hop'd that thy days would be longer than mine ; 
That thy dark-waving branches would flourish 
around. 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 

Such, such was my hope, when in infancy's years 
On the land of my fathers I rear'd thee with pride : 

They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears. 
Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee can 
hide. 
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1 left thee^ my Oak^ and since that fatal hour, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire ; 

Till manhood shall crown me^ not mine is the power, 
But his, whose neglect may have bade thee expire. 

Oh ! hardy thou wert — even now little care 

Might revive thy young head, and thy wounds 
gently heal : 

But thou wert not fated affection to share — 
For who could suppose that a stranger would feel? 

Ah, droop not, my Oak ! lift thy head for a while; 

Ere twice round yon glory this planet shall run, 
The hand of thy master will teach thee to smile, 

When infancy's years of probation are done. 

Oh, live then, my Oak ! tow'r aloft from the weeds, 
That clog thy young growth, and assist thy decay, 

For still in thy bosom are Ufe's early seeds. 

And still may thy branches their beauty display. 

Oh ! yet, if maturity's years may be thine. 
Though I shall he low in the cavern of death. 

On thy leaves yet the day-beam of ages may shme, 
Uninjur'd by time, or the rude winter *s breath : 

For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 
O'er the corse of thy lord in thy canopy laid; 

While the branches thus gratefully shelter his 
grave, 
The chief who survives may recUne in thy shade: 

And as he, with his boys, shall revisit this spot, 
He will tell them in whispers more softly to tread : 

Oh ! surely, by these I shall ne'er be forgot : 
Remembrance still hallows the dust of the dead. 
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id here, will they say, when iii life's gtownig prime, 
Perhaps he has pour'd forth his young simple lay; 
id here must he sleep, till the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity's day. Byron. 



CHILDHOOD. 

We come to being from the night, 
As Cometh forth the morning light ; 
The world is beautiful and new, 
The earth is fiU'd with flowers and dew ; 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray, 
And we more merrily than they. 

We gather strength, we run, we leap, 
Find joy in every thing — and sleep. 
With mirth and beauty hand in hand. 
We take possession of the land : 
Life then is surely not a breath — 
What then has life to do with death ? 

A mother's love, her smiles, her tears, 
Are with us in diose blessed years; 
The seeds of fond affection sown 
In youth, that strong in age are grown; 
Love, that in part her love repays. 
Her solace in decUning days ; 
Warmth, light, in age^ wmtry gloom. 
Fair stars, sweet blossoms, to the tomb. 

Then knowledge comes with manhood's noon- 
With care and sorrow — all too sooo. 
The springs of mystery are unseal'd, 
Whate'er was hidden is reveal'd : 
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A common vision is the spring ; 

The rainbow is a common thing ; 

The morning and the sunset skies 

Are gaz'd on with famiUar eyes ; 

The reign of wild delight is o'er. 

And the bright earth is heaven no more ! 

jR. Hontt, 



HUMAN LIFE. 

The lark has sung his carol in the sky ; 

The bees have humm'd their noon-tide lullaby. 

Still in the vale the village-bells ring round. 

Still in Llewellyn Hall the jests resound : 

For now the caudle-cup is circling there. 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prayer; 

And, crowding, stop the cradle to admire 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire. 

A few short years — and then these sounds shall 
hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale ; 
So soon the child a youth, the youth a man. 
Eager to run the race his fathers ran. 
Then the huge ox shall yield the broad sir-loin; 
The ale, now brew'd, in floods of amber shine; 
And, basking in the chimney's ample blaze, 
'Mid many a tale, told of his boyisn days. 
The nurse shall cry, of all her ills begmFd, 
" 'Twas on these knees he sate so oft and smil'd !'' 

And soon a^ain shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter thix>ugh the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung. 
And violets scattered round ; and old and young. 
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In every cottage-porch with garlands green, 
Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, bless the scene ; 
While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Moves in her virgin-veil the gentle bride. 

And once, alas ! nor in a distant hour. 
Another voice shall come from yonder tower ; 
Where in dim chambers long black weeds are seen ; 
And weepings heard where only joy has been; 
When by his children borne, and from the door 
Slowly aeparting, to return no more. 
He rests in holy earth with those that went before. 

And such is human life ; so gliding on, 
It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! 
Yet is the tale, brief though it be, as strange, 
As full, methinks, of wild and wondrous change. 
As any that the wandering tribes require, 
Stretcn'd in the desert round their evening fire ; 
As any song of old in hall or bower 
To minstrel harps at midnight's witching hour ! 

Rogers, 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 

Poor dog ! and art thou dead ? even as a dream 
To me, who know the truth, thy fate would seem ; 
Thou wert so full of strength, so fond of play — 
Last week all strength, and now a thing of clay ! 
I look as thou couldst enter, and I hark. 
As if I hop'd once more to hear thy bark. 
Alas ! that sight is now a vision o'er ! 
Alas ! that sound is hush'd for evermore. 

Yes ! all thy services have found an end. 
Thou most obsequious slave, yet stanchest friend ; 
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No more^ when tir'd and lan^id, shalt thou bless 
My vacant hour with gambol and caress ; 
And, when retum'd from absence, I shall see 
Thine eyes no more gleam welcome back to me ! 
Through eight long chequer'd years thy love was 

tned, 
And night beheld thee ever at my side ; 
Partaker of my gladness and my gloom, — 
Yea, had Fate call'd thee, freely of my tomb. — 
Art thou then. Boxer, but a thing wmch cast 
A household gleam of joy on seasons past, — 
A vanish'd toy, — a figure intertwin'd 
In memory's net, — a day-dream of the mind? 
And shall I hearken, as I near the door. 
Thy pattering «tep and honest bark no more ? 

Yet can I e'er forget, how, night and day, 
When sickness held me, by my couch you lay, 
Unwearied, uncomplaining ; and how kmd. 
When first I rose, you Uck'd my hand and whin'd; 
LookM in my pale face with defighted eye. 
And wagg'd thy tail to say, Thou must not die ! — 
And all the houshold lov'd thee, — thou to them 
Wert as a love-link, a domestic gem : 
In thee bound up was many a cherish'd thought. 
And home-sensations by thy sight were brought : 
Where'er 'twas ours to rest, 'twas ours to roam. 
Thy presence was a spell, that spake of home — 
A nook of calm, amid a world of strife — 
A sheltering haven from the storms of life. 

Now thou art dead — in health, upon thee came 
Unnerving palsy, and relax'd thy frame : 
Day after day we hop'd to see tnee rise. 
But read thou couldst not in thy helpless cries ; 
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Yet, when we patted thee, 'twas sore to brook 
The silent kindness of thy placid look, 
As if with life's last throb could but depart 
Thy love, thy care, thy stedfastness of heart ; 
And that thy worst of sufferings was the pain, 
That thou snouldst follow not our steps again. 
Poor generous animal, 'twas sad to see 
Thy helpless case, yet firm fidelity ; 
To read the longing wish within thine eyes, 
Yet see thee struggle, but in vain, to rise : — 
We moum'd thee, waning weaker every hour, 
Till scarce to raise thy head remain'd the power j 
And such distressful thoughts thy misery bred. 
That we were glad at last to know thee dead ! 

Farewell, brute pattern of an honest heart ; 
And if for thee a tear unwonted start, 
Tis all I can repay thee for a love 
That neither time could chill, nor dangers move; 
For guardianship through midnights dark and drear^ 
For thou wert watchful, and devoid of fear ; 
And hours of kind companionship, which would, 
But for thy presence, have been solitude. 
Whether we roam'd unseen 'mid summer leaves ; 
Or 'mid the autumn's ripe and redden'd sheaves ; 
Or 'mid the frost-bound moorlands, when the day 
Gleam'd from the low south with enfeebled ray. 
And thou wouldst chase the crow, and scare the lark. 
And toss aloft the feathery snows, and bark. 

Still'd the warm heart, whose truth disdain'd ib 
move, 
And clos'd the eyes that ever beam'd with love ; 
Now thou art laid beneath the garden trees 
Where thou hast lain to snuff the summer breeze ; 
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Wildflowers shall shoot above thy grassy bed, 
Birds sing ; and blossoms wither o'er thy head ; 
And surely never, when we pass the spot, 
Where low thou moulder'st, shalt thou be forgot. 

Farewell, poor dog ! a heartfelt last farewell ! 
And ere the thoughts of thee have lost their spell,— 
As days on days their billowy hours expand, 
And dim the Imes of Memory's figur'd sand, — 
From thy unwearied care, thy sleepless zeal, 
Thy fearless daring for thy master's weal, 
A precious lesson let my spirit find. 
And learn to be as pure as thou wert kind ; 
To keep in faith as firm, from fault as free. 
And cling to Virtue, as thou didst to me ! Delta. 



THE HOMES OP ENGLAND. 

The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees. 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their green-sward bound, 

Through shade and sunny gleam ; 
And the swan glides past tnem with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream. 

The meny Homes of England ! 

Aroundi their hearths by night 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman's voice flows forth in song, 

Or childhood's tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 
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The blessed Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 
Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath-hours ! 
Solemn, yet sweet, the church-beirs chime 

Floats through their woods at mom ; 
All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are bom. 

The Cottage-Homes of England ! 

By thousands, on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the silvery brooks. 

And round the Jiamlet-fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves. 
And fearless there they lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair Homes of England ! 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be rear'd 

To guard each hallow'd wall ! 
And green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its Country and its 6od ! Mrs, Hemans. 



AN EPISTLE TO A FRIEND. 

Dear Joseph — five and twenty years ago— 
Alas how time escapes ! — 'tis even so — 
With frequent intercourse, and always sweet. 
And always friendly, we were wont to cheat 
A tedious hour — and now we never meet ! 
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As some grave gentleman in Terence says, 
(Twas therefore much the same in ancient days) 
Good lack, we know not what to-morrow brings— 
Strange fluctuations of all human things ! 
True. Changes will befal, and friends may part, 
But distance only cannot change the heart : 
And, were I call'd to prove th' assertion true. 
One proof should serve — a reference to you. 

Whence comes it then, that in the wane of life, 
Though nothing have occurred to kindle strife, 
We find the friends we fancied we had won, 
Though numerous once, reduc'd to few or none? 
Can gold grow worthless that has stood the touch? 
No ; gold they seem'd, but they were never such. 

Horatio's servant once, with bow and cringe. 
Swinging the parlour-door upon its hinge. 
Dreading a negative, and over-aw'd 
Lest he should trespass, begg'd to go abroad. 
" Go, fellow ! — ^whither?" — turning short about — 
^* Nay. Stay at home — you're always going out" 
" Tis but a step. Sir, just at the street's end/' — 
" For what ?" — "An' please you. Sir, to see a friend." 
^* A friend !" Horatio cried, and seem'd to start — 
^ Yea marry shalt thou, and with all my heart. — 
And fetch my cloak ; for, though the night be raw, 
I'll see him too — the first I ever saw !" 

I knew the man, and knew his nature mild. 
And was his plaything often when a child ; 
But somewhat at that moment pinch'd him close. 
Else he was seldom bitter or morose. 
Perhaps his confidence just then betray'd. 
His gnef might prompt him with the speech he made ; 
Perhaps 'twas mere good-humour gave it birth, 
The harmless play of pleasantry and mirth : 
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Howe'er it was, his language, in my mind. 
Bespoke at least a man that knew mankind. 

But not to moralize too much, and strain 
To prove an evil of which all complain, 
(I hate long arguments verbosely spun) 
One story more, dear Hill, and I have done. 
Once on a time an emperor, a wise man. 
No matter where, in China or Japan, 
Decreed, that whosoever should offend 
Against the well-known duties of a friend. 
Convicted once should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
That all was naught within, and all found out. 

O happy Britain ! we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measures here ; 
Else, could a law, like that which I relate. 
Once have the sanction of our triple state. 
Some few, that I have known in days of old, 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold ; 
While you, my friend, whatever wind should blow. 
Might traverse England safely to and fro. 
An honest man close-button'd to the chin. 
Broad-cloth without and a warm heart within. 

Cowper, 
MATERNAL SOLICITUDE. 

The hour arrives, the moment wish'd and fear'd ! 
The child is bom by many a pang endear'd ; 
And now the mother's ear has caught his cry, 
Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye ! 
He comes — she clasps him. To her bosom press'd. 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

Y 
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Her by her smile how soon the stranger knows; 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows ! 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 

He walks, he speaks, in many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard, 
And ever, ever, to her lap he flies. 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Lock'd in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue) 
As with soft accents round her neck he chngs, 
And cheek to cheek her luUing songs she sings. 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart. 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart ! 
Watch o'er his slumbers like the brooding dove, 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love ! 

Biit soon a nobler task demands her care. 
Apart she joins his little hands in prayer 
Telling of Him who sees in secret there ! 
And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye — ^now many a written thought 
Never to die, with many a hsping sweet 
His moving, murmuring Ups endeavour to repeat 

Released, he chases the bright butterfly ; 
Oh he would follow — ^follow through the sky ! 
Climbs the gaimt mastiff* slumbering in his chain. 
And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane : 
Then runs, and kneeling by the fountain side. 
Sends his brave ship in triumj^h down the tide, 
A dangerous voyage ; or, if now he can. 
If now he wears the habit of a man, 
FUi^s off* the coat, so long his pride and pleasure, 
And, like a miser digging for his treasure. 
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i8 tiny spade in his own garden plies, 

id in green letters sees lus name arise ! 

here'er he goes, for ever in her sight, 

16 looks, and looks, and still with new delight. 

Ah who, when fading of itself away, 

ould cloud the sunshine of his little day ! 

3W is the May of Hfe. Careering round, 

y wings his feet, joy lifts him from the ground ! 

>intin^ to such, well might Cornelia say, 

hen the rich casket shone in bright array, 

rhese are my jewels !" Well ofsuch as he, 

hen Jesus spake, well might his language be, 

SuflFer these little ones to come to me !" Rogers, 



THE WILD BOY. 

He sat upon the wave-wash'd shore, 

With madness in his eye ; 
The surge's dash — the breaker's roar, 

Pass'd unregarded by ; 
He noted not me billows' roll. 

He heeded not their strife — 
For terror had usurp'd his soul. 

And stopp'd the streams of hfe. 

They spoke him kindly — but he gaz'd, 

And offer'd no reply — 
They gave him food — he look'd amaz'd, 

And threw the morsel by. 
He was as one o'er whom a spell 

Of darkness hath been cast ! 
His spirit seem'd to dwell alone 

With dangers that were past. 
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The city of his home aud heart, 

So grand — so gaily bright, 
Now, touch'd by fate's unerring dart. 

Had vanish'd from his sight. 
The earthquake's paralysing shake 

Had rent it from its hold — 
And nothing but a putrid lake 

Its tale of terror told. 

His kindred there, a numerous band. 

Had watch'd his youthful bloom — 
In the broad ruin of the land. 

All — ^all had met their doom ! 
But the last night, a mother's voice 

Breath'd over him in prayer — 
She perish'd — ^he was left no choice 

But mute and blank despair. 

He sat alone, of all the crowd 

That lately throng'd around — 
The ocean winds were piping loud. 

He did not heed their sound ; 
They ask'd him of that city's fate. 

But reason's reign was o'er — 
He pointed to her ruin'd state. 

Then fled — and spoke no more. 

C. W, Thompto 



TO THE RAINBOW. 

Triumphal arch, that fiU'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud philosophy 
To teach me what thou art : 
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Still seem as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can all that optics teach unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radiant bow ? 

When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment's veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 

When o'er the green undelug'd heart 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine. 

How came the world's grey fathers forth 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smil'd 

O'er mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child, 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 

The first-made anthem rang 
On earth, deUver'd from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

Unraptur'd greet thy beam ; 
Theme of primeval prophecy, 

Be still the poet's theme ! 
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The earth to thee her incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When, glittering in the freshened fields. 

The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town. 

Or mirror'd in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauties seem. 
As when the ea^le from the ark 

First sported m thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 

Heaven still rebuilds its span. 
Nor lets the type grow pale with age 

That first spoke peace to man. t. Campbell. 



SONNET TO A FOUNTAIN. 

Sweet Fountain, in thy cool and glassy bed. 
The forms of things aroimd reflected lie, 
With all the brightness of reality. 
And all the softness which thy wave can shed — 
As clear as if within thy depths were laid. 
Some brighter world beneath thy pictured sky ; 
But with a thought the vision passes by 
Before the rising breeze, and all is fled : 
So, on the stream of Ufe, all bright and gay, 
A thousand pleasures ghtter to the view. 
Which Hope enlightens with her fairest ray, 
And Fancy colours writh her richest hue ; 
But with the breath of Truth they pass away, 
Like thine, sweet Fountain, — ^fair, but fleeting too. 

Anon, 
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CONSCIENCE. 

A SPIRIT sits with me by day — 
A spirit sits with me by night ; 

In the warm sun's refulgent ray — 
In the cold moon's unclouded light. 

It whispers where the wild winds sigh- 
It glitters in the dewy glade ; 

If to the forest's depths I fly, 
It blackens in the blackest shade. 

It lies with me on banks of flowers ; 

With me beside the streams it sits ; 
And, where the blossoms falls in showers, 

The spirit, like a meteor, flits. 

If, where the waves are bounding dark. 
Adventurous, to my boat I flee. 

Beside me, in the shadowy bark. 
It toils upon the tumbling sea. 

If, when the night clouds roll away, 
I look upon those worlds afar. 

White as the whitest cloud of day, 
I see it flit from star to star. 

I hear it in the breeze that wails 
Around the abbey's mouldering walls ; 

I hear it in the softest gale 
That ever sigh'd through marble halls. 

Its voice is ever in my ear — 
Its hand is often on my brow, — 

Its shriek, its thrilUng shriek, I hear — 
I feel its icy fingers now ! 
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WILLIAM THE THRESHER. 

Who owns that snug cot in the lane that we pass, 
Whose flinty foundations are bedded in grass, 
Whose comers are guarded with fragments of rock, 
From the wheels of the wain, and the waggon's rude 

shock ? 
'Tis his, who, from youth to decline of his days. 
Has dwelt there a stranger to censure or praise ; 
Poor William the Thresher; who forward and back 
To the bam in the valley, pursues the same track. 
E'en the sheep, long accustom'd to see him thus pass, 
Familiarly meet him, and gaze in his face ; 
The heifer, across the green path as she lies, 
Starts not at his footsteps, nor offers to rise ; 
And all the day long you may hear his flail sound 
As you walk on the hill through the woodlands 

around ; 
Save when the ripe harvest his labour demands, 
Then stripp'd in the com-fields he joins the gay 

bands ; 
And ere autumn's rich opportunity slides, 
A trifle for winter's dull season provides. 
He ne'er saw the city, nor often the town. 
But when to the market he pass'd the broad down. 
Or dress'd in his church-going suit, once a year 
With neighbours and friends at the fair would 

appear. 
His garden, his hives, and his sties are his pride, 
And by those half the wants of his life are supplied ; 
While mother and wife their kind efforts umte, 
To mark the calm comforts of home his delight. 
No anxious forebodings his breast ever knows ; 
Ambition nor Envy disturbs his repose ; 
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rhe tumult and terror of wide-w8tsting war 
He hears, like a thunder-storm rolling afar; , 
Nor heeds who enjoys title, pension, or place, 
Or rises to power, or sinks in disgrace ; 
Content in his station, \ie 'scapes ev^y care, 
While crops are abundant, and seasons axe fair. ^ ' 
So Uv'd the first swains, in the world's golden 

<iays, ; , . 
Ere lux'ry and av nee corrupted their ways ; 
Or cities, polluted with vices and crimes, 
Caird judgments from Heav'n on degenerate times, 
Twould be well for the world, could its restless ones 

taste 
The bliss of retirement, so blameless and chaste ; 
Then violence, strife, and oppression might cease. 
And innocence rest on the bosom of peace.' 
Most happy the Bard, whom such solitude charms. 
Whom virtue and nature invite to their arms; 
O ! grant me, kind Heaven ! in life's feeble wane, , 
To enjoy the sweet calm of some cot in the lane. 

HolUmay, 



TWILIGHT. 

I LOVE thee. Twilight! As thy shadows roll. 

The calm of evening steals upon my soul, 

Sublimely tender, solemnly serene, 

Still as tne hour, enchanting as the scQue. . 

I love thee, Twilight ! for thy gleams impart. 

Their dear, their dying influence to my heart. 

When o'er the harp of thought thy passing wind 

Awakens all the music of the mind. 

And Joy and Sorrow, as the spirit bums, . 

And Hope and Memory sweep the chords by turns, 
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While Contemplation, on seraphic wings, 
Mounts with tne flame of sacrifice, and sings. 
Twilight ! I love thee: let thy glooms increase. 
Till every feeling, every pulse, is peace : 
Slow firom the sky the light of day declines. 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines. 
Revealing, in the hour of Nature's rest, 
A world of wonders in the poet's breast : 
Deeper, O Twilight ! then thy shadows roll. 
An awful vision opens on my soul. — j. Montgomery, 



BIRDS* NESTS. 



Spring is abroad ! the cuckoo's note 
Floats o'er the flowery lea ; 
Yet nothing of the mighty sea 
Her welcome tones import : 
Nothing of lands where she has been. 
Of fortunes she has known; 
The joy of this remember'd scene 
Breathes in her song alone. 
No traveller she, whose vaunting boast 
Tells of each fair but far ofi* coast : 
She talks not here of eastern skies. 
But of home and its pleasant memories. 

Spring is abroad ! a thousand more 
Sweet voices are around. 
Which yesterday a farewell sound 
Gave to some foreign shore ; 
I know not where — ^it matters not ; 
To-day their thoughts are bent, 
To pitch, in some sequester'd spot, 
Their secret summer tent; 
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Hid f^om the glance of urchins' eyes, 
Peering already for the prize ; 
While daily, hourly intervene 
The clusterii^ leaves, a closer screen. 

In bank, in bush, in hollow hole 

High on the rocking tree, 

On the gray cliffs, that haughtily 

The ocean waves control ; 

Far in the soUtary fen. 

On heath, and mountain hoar. 

Beyond the foot or fear of men. 

Or by the cottage door ; 

In grassy tuft, in ivy'd tower, 

Where'er directs the instinctive power, 

Or loves each jocund pair to dwell. 

Is built the cone, or feathery cell. 

Beautiful things ! than I, no boy 

Your traces may discern, 

Sparklii^ beneath the forest fern. 

With livelier sense of joy : 

I would not bear them from the nest, 

To leave fond hearts regretting ; 

But, like the soul screen'd in the breast, 

like gems in beauteous setting, 

Amidst Spring's leafy, green array 

I deem them ; and from day to day. 

Passing, I pause, to turn aside. 

With joy, the boughs where they abide. 

The mysteries of life's early day 
Lay thick as summer dew. 
Like it, they glitter'd and they flew, 
With ardent youth away : 
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But not a charm of yours has faded. 
Ye are fiiU of marvel stilL 
Now jewels cold, and now pervaded 
With heavenly fire ye thrill 
And kindle into life, and bear 
Beauty and music through the air : 
The embryos of a shell to-day ; 
To-morrow, and — away ! away ! 

Methinks, even as I gaze, there springs 

Life from each tinted cone ; 

And wandering thought has onward flown 

With speed-careering wings, 

To lands, to summer lands afar, 

To the mangrove, and the palm ; 

To the region of each stranger star 

Led by a bUssful charm : 

Like toys in bieauty here they lay — 

They are gone o'er thfe sounding ocean's spray ; 

They are gone to bowers and skies more fair, 

And have left us to our march of care. 

W.Howitt. 



THE FIRST GRIEF. 

Oh ! call my brother back to me; 

I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes with flower and bee- 

Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sunbeam's track ! 

I care not now to chase its flight — 
Oh ! call my brother back. 
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The flowers run wild, — the flowers we sow'd 

Around our garden tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 
,Oh ! call him back to me. 

" He would not hear my voice, fair child ! 

He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smil'd. 

On earth no more thou'lt see ! 

A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 

Thy brother is in heaven ! 

And has he left the birds and flowers. 

And must I call in vain ? 
And thro' the long, long summer hours. 

Will he not come again? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wand'rings o'er ? 
Oh ! while my brother with me play'd, 

Would I had lov'd him more ! Mrs, Hemans. 



THE ILLUMINATED CITY. 

The hills all glow'd with a festive light, 
For the royal city rejoic'd by night: 
There were lamps hung forth upon tower and tree- 
Banners were lifted and streaming free ; 
Every tall pillar was wreath 'd with fire — 
Like a shooting meteor was every spire ; 
And the outline of many a dome on high 
Was trac'd, as in stars, on the clear dark sky. 
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I pass'd through the streets ; there were throiigs on 

throngs — 

Like sounds of the deep were their mingled /songs; 
There was music forth from each palace bo^ie — 
A peal of the cymbal^ the harp, and horn ; 
The forests heard it, the mountains rang. 
The hamlets woke to its haughty clang ; 
Rich and victorious was every tone. 
Telling the land of her foes overthrown. 

Didst thou not meet a mourner for all th^ slain? 
Thousands lie dead on their battle-plain ! 
Gallant and true were the hearts that fell — 
Grief in the homes they have left must dwell ; 
Grief o'er the features of childhood spread. 
And bowing the beauty of woman's head : [moan 
Didst thou hear, 'midst the songs, not one tender 
For the many brave to their slumber gone ? 

I saw not the face of a weeper there — 
Too strong, perchance, was the bright lamp's glare ! 
I heard not a wail 'midst the joyous crowa — 
The music of victory was all too loud ! 
Mighty it roll'd on the winds afar. 
Shaking the streets like a concjueror's car ; 
Through torches and streams its floods swept by — 
How could I listen for moan or sigh ? 

Turn then away from life's pageants ! turn, 

If its deep story thy heart would learn : 

Ever too bright is that outward show. 

Dazzling the eyes till they see not woe ! 

But lift the proud mantle which hides from thy view 

The things thou shouldst gaze on, the sad and true ; 

Nor fear to survey what its folds conceal : 

So must thy spirit be taught to feel ! Mrs. Hemans. 
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THE SPRING JOURNEY. 

O, GREEN was the corn as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And daA was the sycamore's shade to behold, 
And the oak's tender leaf was of em'rald and gold. 

The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud. 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky, to tne soft grassy ground. 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 

The mild southern breeze brought a shower from 

the hill, 
Aik) yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 
I felt a new pleasure, as onward 1 sped. 
To gaze where the rainbow gleam'd broad over head. 

such be life's journey, and such be our skill, 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 
Through sunshine and shower, may our progress 

be even. 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of 

Heaven ! Bi$hop Heber. 



CHRISTMAS MORN. 

TwAS not the moon in glory streaming, 
As she swam forth fit)m cloud concealing ; 
It was not meteor glance, nor light'ning, 
The gorgeous concave instant bright'ning, 
That rushing on the shepherd's eye, 
lUumin'd heaven's vast canopy ! 
But, sailing dovm the radiant sky. 
From bowers of bliss, from worlds on high 
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Appear'd, upborne on wii^s of fire, 
A seraph host — an angel choir ! 

It came — that glorious embassy. 
To hail the Incarnate Mystery ! 
For this awoke the extatic hymn, 
From glowing hps of seraphim ! 
Ne'er flow'd such strains on earthly gale. 
O'er breezy hill, or Ust'ning vale, 
Before ; nor shall such sounds again 
Break on the raptur'd ear of men, 
Till, rising to his native sky. 
He put on immortality. 

For this, too, flam'd o'er Bethlehem, 
The brightest in night's diadem. 
That herald star whose pilot ray 
lUumin'd the Mj^'s doubtful way; 
Bright wanderer through the fields of air. 
Which led the enquiring sages where, 
Cradl'd within a worthless manger. 
Slept on that mom the Immortal Stranger. 

He might have come in regal pomp. 
With pealing of Archangel trump, — 
An angel blast as loud and dread^ 
As that which shall awake the dead ; 
His Ughtning might have scar'd the night. 
Streaming insufferable light ; 
His thunder, deep'ning, peal on peal. 
Have made earth to her centre reel, 
Deep voices such as shook with fear. 
At Sinai's base, the favor'd seer; 
The wing of whirlwind might have borne him }* 
The trampling earthquake gfone before him ; 
He might have come, that Holy One, 
With millions round his awful throne. 
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Countless as are the sands that He 

On burning plains of Araby, 

And, arm'd for vengeance, who could stand 

Before each conq'ring red right hand ? 

He came not thus : no earthquake shock 
Shiver'd the everlasting rock ; 
No trumpet blast, nor thunder peal, 
Made earth through all her regions reel t 
And but for the mysterious voicing 
Of that unearthly choir rejoicing, 
And but for that strange herald gem, 
The star which burn'd o'er Bethlehem, 
The shepherds, on his natal mom. 
Had known not that the God was bom. 
There were no terrors ; for the song 
Of peace rose from the seraph throng ; 
On wings of love he came, — to save, 
To pluck pale terror from the grave ; 
And, on the blood-stain'd Calvary, 
He won for Man the victory ! Cai-rington, 

TO A BUTTERFLY; 

(on giving it liberty.) 

Poor harmless insect, thither fly, 

And life's short hour enjoy; 
'Tis all thou hast, and why should I 

That little all destroy ? 

Why should my tyrant will suspend 

A life by wisdom given 
Or sooner bid thy being end 

Than was design'd by Heav'n ? 

IK 
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Lost to the joy which reason knows^ 

Ephemeron and frail, 
Tis thine to wander where the rose 

Perfumes the cooling gale. 

To bask upon the sunny bed, 

The damask flower to kiss. 
To range along the bending shade 

Is all thy little bUss. 

Then flutter still thy silken wings, 

In rich embroidery drest. 
And sport upon the gale which flings 

Sweet odours from his vest. MUs Tayh 



THE FIRST WANDERER. 

Creation's Heir ! the first, the last. 

That knew the world his own : 
Yet stood he 'midst his kingdom vast, 

A fugitive — o'erthrown ! 
Faded and frail the glorious form, 

And chang'd the soul within, 
While pain and grief, and strife and storm^ 

Told the dark secret — sin ! 

Unaided and alone on earth, 

He bade the heavens give ear ; 
But every star that sang his birth 

Kept silence in its sjmere. 
He saw round Eden's distant steep 

Angelic legions stray ; 
Alas ! they were but sent to keep 

His guilty foot away ! 
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Then turned he reckless to his own, 

The world before him spread ; 
But nature's was an alter 'd tone, 

And iipake rebuke and dread. 
Fierce thunder-peal, and rocking gale, 

Answer'd the storm-swept sea. 
While crashing forests join'd the wail, 

And all said — " Cursed for thee !" 

This, spoke the lion's prowling roar ; 

And this the victim's cry ; 
This, written in defenceless gore. 

For ever met his eye ! 
And not alone each fiercer power 

Proclaim'd just Heaven's decree ; 
The faded leaf, the dying flower. 

Alike said — "Cursed for thee !" 

Tliough mortal, doom'd to many a length 

Of Ufe's now narrow span; 
Sons rose around in pride and strength — 

They, too, proclaim'd the ban. 
Twas neard amid their hostile spears ; 

Own'd in the murderer's doom ; 
Seen in the widow's silent tears. 

Felt in the infant's tomb ! 

Ask not the Wanderer's after fate, 
His being, birth, or name ; 

Enough that all have shar'd his state- 
That MAN is still the same. 

Still briar and thorn his life o'ergrow ; 
Still strives his soul within ; 

And pain, and care, and sorrow shew 

The same dark secret — sin ! j, Montgomery, 
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TYRE, 

In thought, I saw the palace domes of Tyre ; 

The gorgeous treasures of her merchandise ; 
All her proud people in their brave attire, 

Thronging her streets for sport or sacrifice. 

I saw the precious stones and spiceries ; 
The singing girl with flower-wreathed instrument; 

And slaves whose beauty ask'd a monarch's 
price. 
Forth from all lands all nations to her went. 
And kings to her on embassy were sent. 

I saw, with gilded prow and silken sail. 
Her ships that of the sea had government : 

Oh gallant ships ! 'gainst you what might prevail? 
She stood upon her rock, and in her pride 
Of strength and beauty, waste and woe defied. 

I look'd again— I saw a lonely shore, 

A rock amid the waters, and a waste 
Of trackless sand : — I heard the bleak sea's roar. 

And winds that rose and fell with gusty haste. 

There was one scath'd tree, by storm defac'd. 
Round which the sea-birds wheel'd with scream* 
ing cry. 

Ere long came on .a traveller, slowly pae'd ; 
Now east, than west, he tum'd with cunous eye. 
Like one perplex'd with an uncertainty. 

Awhile he look'd upon the sea, and then 
Upon a book, as if it might supply 

The things he lack'd : — he read, and gaz'd again; 
Yet, as if unbelief so on him wrought, 
He might not deem this shore the shore he sought. 
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Again I saw him come : — 'twas eventide ; — - 
The sun shone on the rock ; amid the sea 

The winds were hush'd ; the quiet billows sigh'd 
With a low swell ; — the birds wing'd silently 
Their evening flight around the scathed tree : 

The fisher safely put into the bay, 

And push'd his boat ashore ; — then gathered he 

His nets, and hasting up the rocky way, 

Spread them to catch the sun's warm evening ray, 
I saw that stranger's eye gaze on the scene ; 

'* And this was Tyre ! " said he : " how has decay 
Within her palaces a despot been ! 

Ruin and silence in his courts are met, 

And on her city-rock the fisher spreads his net !" 

Mary Howitt, 

THE GLOW WORM. 

If on some balmy breathing night of spring 

The happy child, to whom the world is new, 
Pursues the evening moth of mealy wing, 

Or from the heath-flower beats the sparkling 
dew. 
He sees before his inexperienc'd eyes. 

The brilliant Glow-worm like a meteor shine 
On the turf bank : amaz'd and pleas'd he cries, 

" Star of the dewy grass, I make thee mine !" 
Then, ere he sleeps, collects the moisten'd flower. 

And bids soft leaves his glitt'ring prize imfold. 
And dreams that fairy lamps illume his bower ; 

Yet with the mormng shudders to behold 
His lucid treasure rayless as the dust : 

So turn the world's bright joys to cold and blank 

disgust. Mrs, C. Smith, 
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ON PLANTING A TULIP ROOT. 

Here lies a bulb, the child of earth, 

Buried alive beneath the clod. 
Ere long to spring, by second birth, 

A new and nobler work of God. 

'Tis said, that microscopic power 

Might through its swaddling folds descry 

The infant image of the flower. 
Too exquisite to meet the eye. 

This vernal suns and rains will swell. 
Till from its dark abode it peep. 

Like Venus rising from her shell, 
Amidst the spring-tide of the deep. 

Two shapely leaves will first unfold. 
Then, on a smooth elastic stem. 

The verdant bud shall turn to gold. 
And open in a diadem. 

Not one of Flora's brilliant race 
A form more perfect can display ; 

Art could not feign more simple grace. 
Nor nature take a hue,away. 

Yet rich as morn of many a hue, 

When flushing clouds through darkness 
strike, 

The tulip's petals shine in dew. 
All beautiful, but none alike. 

Kings on their bridal might unrobe. 

To lay their glories at its foot ; 
And queens their sceptre, crown, and globe ; 

Exchange for blossom, stalk and root. 
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Here could I stand and moralize : 
Reader ! I leave that part to thee ! 

Be thy next birth in Paradise — 

Thy life to come — Eternity I j. Montgmery, 

THE TRAVELLER AT THE SOURCE OF 

THE NILE. 

In sunset's light, o'er Afric thrown, 

A wanderer proudly stood 
Beside the well-spring, deep and lone, 

Of Egypt's awful flood ; 
The cradle of that mighty birth. 
So long a hidden thing to earth ! 

He heard its life's first murmuring sound; 

A low mysterious tone ; 
A music sought, but never found, 

By kings and warriors gone : 
He listen'd — and his heart beat high— 
That was the song of victory ! 

The rapture of a conqueror's mood 
Rush'd through his burning firame ; — ' 

The depths of that green soUtude 
Its torrents could not tame ; 

There stillness lay, with eve's last smile — 

Round those far fountains of the Nile. 

Night came with stars : — across his soul 

There swept a sudden change, 
E'en at the pilgrim's glorious goal, 

A shadow dark and strange 
Breath'd from the thought, so swift to fall 
O'er triumph's hour — and is this all? 
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No more than this ! What seemed it no^ 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bath'd his own mountain land ! 

Whence far o'er waste and ocean track 

Their wild sweet voices call'd him back* 

They call'd him back to many a glade^ 
His childhood's haunt of play, 

Where brightly through the beechen sha 
Their waters glanc'd away : 

They call'd him, with their sounding wai 

Back to his fathers' hills and graves. 

But darkly mingling with the thought 

Of each famiUar scene, 
Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 

With all that lay between ; 
The Arab's lance, the desert's gloom. 
The whirling sands, the red simoom ! 

Where was the glow of power and pride 

The spirit bom to roam ? 
His alter'd heart within him died 

With yearnings for his home ! 
All vainly struggling to repress 
That gusn of pamful tenderness. 

He wept! — the stars of Afric's heaven 

Behold his burning tears, 
E'en on that spot where fate had given 

The meed of toiling years ! 
— Oh, happiness ! how far we flee 
Thine own sweet paths in search of thee 

Mrs. h 
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THE WEST INDIAN SLAVE OWNER. 

See the dull Creole, at his pompous board. 
Attendant vassals cringing round their lord ; 
Satiate with food, his heavy eye-lids close> 
Voluptuous minions fan him to repose ; 
Prone on the noonday couch he lolls in vain, 
Delirious slumbers rock his maudlin brain ; 
He starts in horror from bewildering dreams. 
His blood-shot eye with fire and frenzy gleams ; 
He stalks abroad — through all his wonted rounds, 
The negro trembles, and the lash resounds ; 
And cries of anguish shrilling thro' the air, . 
To distant fields his dread approach declare. 
Mark, as he passes, every head decUn'd, 
Then slowly rais'd, to curse him firom belund« 
This is the veriest wretch on nature's face, 
Own'd by no country — spum'd by every race; 
The tetiier'd tyrant of one narrow span; 
The bloated vampire of a living man; 
His frame, a fungus form, of dunghill birth. 
That taints the air, and rots above the earth;; 
His soul — ^has he a soul, whose sensual breast 
Of selfish passions is a serpent's nest. 
Who follows headlong, ignorant and blind, 
The vague brute instinct of an idiot mind ; 
Whose heart, 'midst scenes of suffering senseleas 

grown. 
E'en in his mother's lap was chill'd to stone; 
Whose torpid pulse no social feelings jnove; 
A stranger to the tenderness of love. 
His motley harem charms his gloating eye. 
Where ebon, brown, and olive beauties vie. 
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His children, sprung alike from sloth and vice. 
Are bom his slaves, and lov'd at market-price : 
Has he a soul ? — ^AVith his departing breath, 
A form shall hail him at the gates of death. 
The spectre Conscience — shrieking thro' the gloom, 
" Man, we shall meet again beyond the tomb !" 

/. Montgomery, 



MOTION FOR A NEW TRIAL, 

In the Cause of Nose versus Eyes, (vide Cowper's " Report/' 

at page 119.) 

hips moving for a New Trial — 

" In the cause at last Sessions, of Nose versus Eyes, 
It will clearly appear, my Lords, Eyes suffered 

wrong ; 
That mistakes from a pressure of business will rise, 
Must be surely allow'd by my learned friend Tongue. 

" Eyes now are awaken'd to see their distress, 
And the loss they'll lament, too, as long as they live, 
Of the grace and the wisdom they us'd to possess, 
And all the grave dignity spectacles give. 

" My learned friend says, * they are made with a 
straddle ;' [so ; 

But what does this prove ? though the fact may be 

Does the horse or the ass claim the right to the 
saddle, 

Because it fits close to his back ? — surely no ! 

" Let your Lordships imagine no eyes to the face, 
(For my learned fnend's instance is here just in- 
verted) 
Are spectacles worn, or put on, in this case ? 
Not a nose in all Europe would dare to assert it. 
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" That my clients, the Eyes, may give way to a nap, 
With the spectacles on, is past all contradiction ; 
But, your Lordships must see, this occurs through 
mishap ; — [fiction. 

That they're wilfully closed, is my learned friend's 

" Will your Lordships but turn to 5th Edward the 

Third,— 
An act which undoubtedly settles the question. 
And shews that new trials were granted and heard 
Of less moment than this, and less weighty digestion. 

" Before I conclude, I appeal to the Court, — 
And your Lordships will surely my argument grant — 
That the. action commenc'd through an envious 

retort ; 
For the Nose, as a nose, cannot spectacles want.'' 

The Chief Baron cried. Hem ! and then strok'd 

down his face ; 
And when all the Court re-consider'd it o'er, [case, 
They wish'd well to the plaintiffs, and pitied their 
But could grant no new trial, the cause to restore. 

Yet to make up all difference, their Lordships 

propos'd, — 
That Eyes in this case no advantage might lack, — 
" That a glass should be fix'd, where tide buttons 

were clos'd. 
By a ribbon suspended, blue, yellow, or black : 

" That this should be deem'd the sole right of the 

Eyes, 
To them, and their farthest descendants for ever, 
With all the immunities thence to arise, 
To quiz, or to stare through, look clumsy, or clever." 

Anon. 
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THE COTTON FACTORY. 



-An unnatural light. 



Prepar'd for never-resting Labour's eyes, 

Breaks from a many-window'd fabric huge ; 

And at the appointed hour a bell is heard. 

Of harsher import than the curfew-knoll 

That spake the Norman Conqueror's stem behest— 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 

Disgorg'd are now the ministers of day; 

And as they issue from the illumin'd pile, 

A fresh band meets them at the crowded door — 

Arid in the court— and where the rumbling streani; 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels. 

Glares, Uke a troubled spirit in its bed 

Amoi^ the rocks below. Men, maidens, youths. 

Mothers, and little children, boys and girls. 

Enter, and each the wonted tast resumes 

Within this temple — ^where is offer'd up 

To Gain, the master-idol of the realm. 

Perpetual sacrifice. 

Domestic bliss ! 

(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name) 

How art thou blighted for the poor man's hearth ! 

Lo ! in such neighbourhoods, from mom to eve. 

The habitations empty ! or perchance 

The Mother left alone — ^no helpii^ hand 

To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 

No daughters round her, busy at the wheel. 

Or in despatch of each day's little growth 

Of household occupation : no nice arts 

Of needle-work ; no bustle at the fire. 

Where once the dinner was prepar'd with pride ; 

Nothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 
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Nothing to praise, or teach, or to command ! 
— ^The Father, if by chance he still retain 
His old employinejits, goes to field or wood. 
No longer led or foUow'd by his sons ; 
Idlers, perchance, they were — ^but in his sight ; 
Breathing fresh air, and treading the green earth, 
Till their short holiday of childhood ceas'd, 
Ne'er to return ! That birthright now is lost ! 

Wordsworth, 



ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

With what unknown delight the mother smil'd. 
When this frail treasure in her arms she press^ ! 

Her prayer was heard — she clasp'd a living child, — 
But how the gift transcends tne poor request ! 

A child was all she ask'd, with many a vow : 

Mother — behold the child an angel now ! 

Now in her Father's house she finds a place ; 

Or if to earth she take a transient flight, 
'Tis to fulfil the purpose of his grace. 

To ^ide thy footsteps to the world of light ; — 
A mimstering spirit sent to thee. 
That where fehe is, there thou may'st also be. 

Mi$s J. Taylor^ 



THE SQUIRES PEW. 

A SLANTING ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane ; 

It makes the faded crimson bright. 
And gilds the fringe again : 

The window's Gothic framework falls 

In oblique shadows on the walls. 
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And since those trappings first were new, 

How many a cloudless day, 
To rob the velvet of its hue, 

Has come and pass'd away ! 
How many a setting sun hath made 
That curious lattice-work of shade ! 

Crumbled beneath the hillock green. 

The cunning hand must be, 
That carv'd this fretted door, I ween. 

Acorn, and fleur-de-lis ; 
And now the worm hath done her part 
In mimicking the chisel's art. 

In days of yore (as now we call). 
When the first James was king. 

The courtly knight from yonder hall 
His train did hither bring ; 

All seated round in order due, 

With 'broider'd suit and buckled shoe. 

On damask cushions deck'd with fringe^ 

All reverently they knelt : 
Prayer-books, with brazen hasp and hinge, 

In ancient English spelt. 
Each holding in a Uly hand, 
Responsive to the priest's command. 

Now, streaming down the vaulted aisle. 

The sunbeam long and lone. 
Illumes the characters awhile, 

Of their inscription stone : 
And there, in marble hard and cold, 
The knight with all his train behold : . 
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Outstretch 'd together are expressed 

He and my lady fair ; 
With hands upUfted on the breast, 

In attitude of prayer ; 
Long-visag'd, clad in armour, he, — 
With ruffled arm and bodice, she. 

Set forth in order, as they died, 
Their numerous offspring bend, 

Devoutly kneeling side by side. 
As if they did intend 

For past omissions to atone. 

By saying endless prayers in stone. 

Those mellow days are past and dim ; 

But generations new, 
In regular descent from him. 

Have fiird the stately pew ; 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vault below. 

And now the polish'd, modem squire, 

And his gay train appear ; 
Who duly to the Hall retire, 

A season every year : 
And fill the seats with belle and beau, 
As 'twas so many years ago. 

Perchance, all thoughtless as they tread 

The hollow-sounding floor 
Of that dark house of kindred dead, 

Which shall, as heretofore, 
In turn receive to silent rest. 
Another, and another guest ; 



I 
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The feathered hearse and sable train^ 

In ail their wonted state^ 
Shall ifiind alons: the village lane. 

And stand before the gate ; 
Brought many a distant county through. 
To join the final rendezvous. 

And when the race is swept away, 

All to their dusty beds, 
Still shall the mellow evening ray 

Shine gaily o'er their heads : 
While other faces, fi-esh and new. 
Shall fill the squire's respected pew. 

Misi Jane Taylor, 



A THUNDER STORM. 

A THUNDER-STORM ! — ^the cloquencc of heaven, 
When every cloud is firom its slumber riven ; 
Who hath not paus'd beneath its hollow groan. 
And felt Omnipotence around him thrown? 
With what a gloom the ush'ring scene appears ! 
The leaves all flutt'ring with instinctive fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 
A breezeless fervour round creation spread. 
And, last, the heavy rain's reluctant shower. 
With big drops patt'ring on the tree and bower, 
While wizard shapes the bowing sky deform, — 
AH mark the commg of the thunder-storm ! 

Oh ! now to be alone, on some grand height. 
Where heaven's black curtains shadow all the sight, 
And watch the swollen clouds their bosom clash, 
While fleet and far the living Ughtnings flash .; — 
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To mark the caverns of the sky disclose 
The furnace-flames that in their wombs repose. 
And see the fiery arrows fall and rise, 
In dizzy chase along the rattling skies ; — 
How stirs the spirit while the echoes roll, 
And God, in thunder, rocks from pole to pole ! 

R, Montgomery, 
THE HEAD OF MEMNON. 

In Egypt's centre, when the world was young, 
My statue soar'd aloft,-7-a man-shap'd tower. 

O'er hundred-gated Thebes, by Homer sung. 
And built by Apis' and Osiris' power. 

When the sun's infant eye more brightly blaz'd, 
I mark'd the labours of unwearied Time ; 

And saw, by patient centuries up-rais'd. 
Stupendous temples, obelisks sublime ! 

Hewn from the rooted rock, some mightier mound. 
Some new Colossus more enormous springs, 

So vasty so firm, that, as I gazed around, 
I thought them, like myself, eternal things. 

Than did I mark in sacerdotal state, 

Psammis the king, whose alabaster tomb 

(Such the inscrutable decrees of fate) 

Now floats athwart the sea to share my doom. 

O Thebes, I cried, thou wonder of the world ! 

Still shalt thou soar, its everlasting boast : 
When lo ! the Persian standards were unfurl'd. 

And fierce Cambyses led the invading host. 

2C 
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Where from the East a cloud of dust proceeds, 
A thousand banner'd suns at once appear; 

Nought else was seen: — ^but sound of neighing 
steeds. 
And faint barbaric music met mine ear. 

Onward they march, and foremost I descried, 
A cuirass'd Grecian band, in phalanx dense, 

Around them throng'd, in oriental pride. 
Commingled tribes — a wild magnificence. 

Dogs, cats, and monkeys in their van they show. 
Which Egypt's children worship and ooey ; 

They fear to strike a sacrilegious blow, 
Aid fall — a pious, unresisting prey. 



Then, havoc leaguing with infuriate zeal. 
Palaces, temples, cities are overthrown ; 

Apis is stabb'd ! Cambyses thrusts the steel. 
And shuddering Egypt heav'd a general groan !. 

The firm Memnonium mock'd their feeble power. 
Flames round its granite columns hiss'd in vain, — 

The head of Isis firowning o'er each tower, 
Look'd down with indestructible disdain. 

Mine was a deeper and more quick disgrace : — 
Beneath my shade a wondering army fiock'd. 

With force combin'd, they wrench'd me from my 
base, 
And earth beneath the dread concussion rock'd. 

Nile firom his banks receded with affright. 
The startled Sphinx long trembled at the sound ; 

While from each pyramid's astounding height. 
The loosen'd stones slid ratthng to the ground* 
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I watch 'd, as in the dust supine I lay, 

The fall of Thebes, — as I nad mark'd its fame,— 
Till crumbling down, as ages roll'd away. 

Its site a lonely wilderness became ! 

The throngs that chok'd its hundred gates of yore ; 

Its fleets, its armies, were no longer seen : 
Its priesthood's pomp, — its Pharaohs were no 
more, — 

AH — all were gone — as if they ne'er had been ! 

Deep was the silence now, unless some vast 
And time-worn fragment thunder'd to its base ; 

Whose sullen echoes, o'er the desert cast. 
Died in the distant solitude of space. 

Or haply, in the palaces of kings. 

Some stray jackal sat howling on the throne : 
Or, on the temple's holiest altar, springs 

Some gaunt nyeena, laughing all alone. 

Nature overwhelms the relics left by time ; 

By slow degrees entombing all the land. 
She buries every monument sublime. 

Beneath a mighty winding-sheet of sand. 

Vain is each monarch's unremitting pains. 
Who in the rock his place of burial delves ; 

Behold their proudest palaces and fanes 
Are subterraneous sepulchres themselves. 

Twenty-three centuries unmov'd I lay. 
And saw the tide of sand around me rise ; 

Quickly it threaten 'd to engulf its prey. 
And close in everlasting night mme eyes. 
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Snatch'd in this crisis from my yawning grave, 
Belzoni roU'd me to the banks of Nile, 

And slowly heaving o'er the western wave, 
This massy fragment reach'd the imperial isle. 

In London, now with face erect I gaze 

On England's pallid sons, whose eyes upcast, 

View my colossal features with amaze. 
And deeply ponder on my glories past. 

But who my future destiny shall guess ? 

Saint Paul's may lie — like Memnon's temple — 
low; 
London, like Thebes, may be a wilderness. 

And Thames, like Nile, through silent ruins flow. 

Then haply may my travels be renew'd r-j- 
Some Transatlantic hand may break my rest, 

And bear me from Augusta's solitude. 
To some new seat of empire in the West. 

Mortal ! since human grandeur ends in dust, 
And proudest piles must crumble to decay ; 

Build up the tower of thy final tmst 

In those bless'd realms — where nought shall pass 

away ! Horace Smith. 

THE JOYS OF YOUTH. 

How very lovely, art thou, in the young-. 

Oh, life ! ere they know wasting pain, that wrings, 

With agony remediless, the nerves ; 

Or shame that fires the brain, or the world's wrong. 

That crushes like a rock ; or guilty hopes. 

That covet other's pain ; or o'erwrought toil, 

That crouches down in torpor and despair ; 
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Or stupid crime, that mocks at worlds to come ; 

Or the wild hell of triple-fang'd remorse, 

That trembles inly with fantastic dread 

It dares not face or question. In the young, 

Life is a good, and only in the young, [throb 

Whose organs play with ease ; whose warm veins 

With tides of simple gladness ; whose light breasts 

Lodge happy inmates yet ; nor fear old Time, 

With all his growing pack of hopes deceived. 

And toils unrecompens'd, and faith betray'd ; 

Of honours due refus'd, virtue behed. 

And scorn unmerited endur'd ; of want ; 

Of deep affections, rooted in the core 

Of their frail beings, blasted by the breath 

Of fools pestiferous ; of the fond ties, 

Twin'd round the heart by nature, virtue, love, 

Threaten'd by death, all merciless, or rent, 

Tearing the bosom's finest chords withal 

That heal no more ; no, never ! These, unknown, 

Leave to the young, free minds ungaird by care, 

And bodies sound, that scarcely are perceiv'd, 

Not felt as eating shackles of the soul ; 

And the full peace of ignorance ; the joy 

Of many hopes in flower ; the kindly warmth 

Of love on all diffused : from them the sword 

Far flaming, is withheld ; and they enjoy. 

In innocence, the paradise of earth. 

They ask not of the sky unequal good. 

But share its manna with their fellows round. 

And wonder at the bounty of. high heaven. 

They throng the world in beauty, freedom, love ; 
And the glad season given them they greet. 
As glad as it, for the brief space allow'd ; 
'Till time tears off the mask that hid all ill, 
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Till pain and wisdom huiry to tbm side. 
And hope and beauty flee. Oh ! for a chann. 
To Und for erer fast, the arn'ranth wieath 
Yowag life pots on, and lift fimn age's scalp. 
Bleeding and wrung, th' eternal crown of thorns. 
It may not be : the lot is cast aind drawn. 
Nor can be put aside ; save by the arm 
That could roll round, with ease, the flaming sun 
Backward, astonish'd, on his aids firm. Ball. 



THE DAISY IN INDIA. 

Dr, Carey, having deposited in his garden at Serampore, the earth 
in which a number of English seeds had been conveyed to him from 
his native land, was agreeably surprised by the aj^peaiance, in due 
time, of this " wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower.** This drcum- 
stance, being stated by the Doctor in a letter to a friend, suggested 
the following lines : 

Theice welcome, little English Flower ! 

My mother-country's white and red. 
In rose or lily, till this hour. 

Never to me such beauty spread. 
Transplanted from thine island bed, 

A treasure in a grain of earth. 
Strange as a spirit from the dead. 

Thine embryo sprang to birth. 

Thrice welcome, httle English Flower ! 

Whose tribes beneath our natal skies, 
Shut close their leaves while vapours lower ; 

But when the sun's gay beams arise, 
With unabash'd but modest eyes. 

Follow his motion to the west, 
Nor cease to gaze till day-light dies, 

Then fold themselves to rest. 
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Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

To this resplendent hemisphere, 
Where Flora's giant offspring tower 

In gorgeous liveries all the year : 
Thou, only th(m, art little here. 

Like worth unfriended or unknown ; 
Yet to my English heart more dear 

Than all the torrid zone ! 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

Of early scenes belov'd by me, 
While happy in my father's bower. 

Thou shaft the blithe memorial be ! 
The fairy sports of infancy, 

Youth's golden age, and manhood's prime. 
Home, country, kindred, friends, — with thee. 

Are mine in this far clime. 

Thrice welcome, little Enghsh Flower ! 

I'll rear thee with a trembling Iiand : 
O for the April sun and shower. 

The sweet May dews of that fair land. 
Where Daisies, thick as starlight stand 

In every walk I — ^that here might shoot 
Thy scions, and thy buds expand 

A hundred from one root ! 

Thrice welcome, little English Flower ! 

To me the pledge of Hope unseen : 
When sorrow would my soul o'erpower. 

For joys that were, or might have been; 
I'll call to mind, how — afresh and green — 

I saw thee waking from the dust ; 
Then turn to heaven, with brow serene. 

And place in God my trust. j. Moutenwiw^, 
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THE HORSE AND THE OX: 

A FABLE. 

Screened from the sun and piercing wind, 

As once an ox at ease reclin'd, 

A sprightly steed, who sought the shade, 

His limbs beside his neighbour's laid, 

And entering into friendly chat, — 

The horse exclaim'd, " Vd fain debate, 

Which of us, in our destined station. 

Is of most service to the nation !" 

The ox tum'd round, and said, " Agreed ; 

To name your virtues, pray proceed." 

" Bom," quoth the horse, " of high degree, 
I boast a line of ancestry. 
And all their qualities inherit — 
Their strength, their fleetness, and their spirit. 
In courses oft I win the race. 
Am deem'd the foremost in the chase ; 
In tourneys skill'd, alert and gay, 
I bear the splendid prize away ; 
In warfare, with a martial glow, 
Rush ynth destruction on the foe ; 
AifiteSy equipp'd with costly bit, 
Kings, peers, and damsels, on me sit ; 
Nay, all the wealthy of the land 
Are pleas'd my service to command : 
While you, an honest drudge, I vow, 
Seem only born to drag a plough. " 

" That may be true," the ox replied ; 
" But lay these haughty airs aside : 
The point at issue is, you know, 
Not one of pleasure, pomp, or show; 
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Were that the case, I might incline 

To grant your worth surpasses mine. 

But cast your eye athwart the plain^ 

See how it teems with ripening grain ! 

The mountain's side, the upland field. 

What crops, what plenteous stores, they yield ! 

Whence do they ' shout for joy,' and smile, 

Save through my industry and toil ? 

Did I forbear to till the earth, 

Would it spontaneously bring forth 

The com, with which you're daily fed, 

That gives to kings their * staff of bread ? ' 

No — they (and all your race who favour) 

Live by the produce of my labour : — 

Be wise, then, and no rudeness shew 

To one to whom so much you owe ; 

And learn, not wealth, nor rank, nor birth, 

But usefulness stamps real worth. " 

J. Belfour. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A BLIND SAILOR. 



A MAN, indeed, he was of gentle soul, 

i'ho' bred to brave tike deep : the lightning's flash 
lad dimm'd, not clos'd, his mild, but sightless eyes. 
le was a welcome guest thro' all his range ; 
It was not wide) no dog would bay at him ; 
Children would run to meet him on his way, 
Lnd lead him to a sunny seat, and climb 
lis knee ; and wonder at his oft-told tales. 
?hen would he teach the elfins how to plait 
'he rushy cap and crown, or sedgy ship ; 
Ind I have seen him lay his tremulous hand 
Jpon their heads, while silent mov'd his lips. 

2D 
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Peace to thy spirit^ that now looks on me. 

Perhaps with greater pity than I felt 

To see thee wand'ring darkling on thy way. 

Grahame. 



THE FUNERAL AT SEA. 

Deep mists hung over the Mariner's grave. 
When the holy funereal rite was read ; 
And every breath on the dark blue wave 
Seem'd hush'd, to hallow the friendless dead. 

And heavily heav'd, on the gloomy sea, 

TTie ship that sheltered that homeless one — 

As though his funeral hour should be 

When the waves were still, and the winds were gone. 

And there he lay, in his coarse cold shroud — 
And strangers were round the coffinless : 
Not a kinsman was seen among that crowd, 
Not an eye to weep, nor a lip to bless. 

No sound from the church's passing-bell 
Was echo'd along the pathless deep, 
The hearts that were far away, to tell 
Where the Mariner lies, in his lasting sleep. 

Not a whisper then linger'd upon the air — 
O'er his body, one moment, his messmates bent; 
But the plunging sound of the dead was there — 
And the ocean is now his monument ! 

But many a sigh, and many a tear, 
Shall be breath'd, and shed, in the hours to come — 
When the widow and fatherless shall hear 
How he died, far, fai' from his happy home ! 

H, J. Finn. 
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THE GIPSIES. 



Underneath the greenwood tree, 
There we dwell right merrily, 
Lurking in the grassy lane. 
Here this hour — then gone again. 
You may see where we have been ; 
By the burnt spot on the green ; 
By the oak's branch drooping low, 
Withered in our faggot's glow ; 
By the grass and hedge-row eropp'd, 
W here our asses have been grazmg ; 
By some old torn rag we dropp'd. 
When our crazy tents were raising : 
You may see where we have been ; 
Where we are — that is not seen. 
Where we are, it is no place 
For a lazy foot to trace. 
Over heath and over field, 
He must scramble who would find us ; 
In the copse-wood close conceal'd, 
With a running brook behind us. 
Here we list no village clocks ; 
Livelier sound the farm-yard cocks. 
Crowing, crowing round about, 
As if to point their roostings out ; 
And many a cock shall cease to crow. 
Or ere we from the copse-wood go. 

On the stream the trout are leaping ; 
Midway there the pike is sleeping, — 
Motionless, self-pois'd he lies — 
Stir but the water — on he flies, 
E'en as an arrow through the skies ! 
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We could tie the noose to snare him. 
But by day we wisely spare him ; — 
Nets shall scour the stream at night, 
By the cold moon's trusty light ; — 
Scores of fish will not surprise her, 
Writhing with their glittering scales ; 
She'll look on, none else the wiser. 
Give us light, and tell no tales ; 
And next day the sporting squire 
Of his own trout shall be the buyer. 
Till the farmer catch us out. 
Prowling his rich barns about ; — 
Till the squire suspect the fish ; 
Till the keeper finds his hares. 
Struggling in our nightly snares ; 
Till flie girls have ceas'd to wish. 
Heedless what young lad shall be 
Theirs in glad futurity ; 
Till the boors no longer hold 
Awkwardly their rough hands out, 
All to have their fortunes told 
By the cross lines thereabout ; — 
Till these warnings, all or some. 
Urge us — (not by beat of drum ! ) 
On our careless march to roam, 
The copse shall be our leafy home. 

Rev. J, Beresford 



GINEVRA. 



If ever you should come to Modena, 
(Where among other relics you may see 
Tassoni's bucket — but 'tis not the true one) 
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Stop at a palace near the Regi;*io-gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Donati. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses. 
Will long detain you — but, before you go, 
Enter the house — forget it not, I pray you — 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a Lady in her earliest youth, 
The last of that illustrious family ; 
Done by Zumpieri — but by whom I care not. 
He, who observes it — ere he passes on 
Gazes his fill, and comes, and comes again. 
That he may call it up, when far away. 

She sits, inclining forward as to speak. 
Her hps half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said, " Beware !" her vest of gold 
'Broider'd with flowers and clasp'd from head to foot, 
An emerald-stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. 

But then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowings of an iimocent heart — 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled. 
Like some wild melody! 

Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companion, 
An oaken-chest, half-eaten by the worm. 
But richly carv'd by Anthony of Trent, 
With scripture-stones from tne Life of Christ ; 
A chest tnat came from Venice, and had held 
The ducal robes of some old ancestor — 
That by the way — ^it may be true or false — 
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But don't forget the picture ; and you will not, 
When you have heard the tale they told me there. 

She was an only child — her name Ginevra ; 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Marrying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate from her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety ; 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now, frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preach'd decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy; but at the nuptial feast, 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Nor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
" 'Tis but to make a trial of our love !" ; 

And fiird his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing, and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could any thing be guess'd 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking. 
Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 
Donati lived — and long might you have seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something. 
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Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone;5^ the house remained awhile 
iSilent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten, 
When on an idle day, a day of search 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was notic'd; and 'twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra ; 
" Why not remove it from its lurking-place?" 
Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo, a skeleton. 
With here and there a pearl, an emerald-stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perish 'd — save a wedding-ring. 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 
" Ginevra." 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she conceal'd herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever ! 5. Rogers, 

THE HOLIDAY. 

Let not moralists 
Decry the inspiring Holiday ! — the flight 
From all the pain, the bustle of the world ! 
Let not the Cynic look with jaundic'd eye 
On those enlivening hours, which, like the bursts 
Of sunshine on the way-worn pilgrim's head, 
Dispel the mental gloom. They are the salt 
Of this our short existence ; they beguile 
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The rugged road of life ; they often brace 

Anew the slackened nerves, refresh the brain, 

Rouse up the spirits, and revive the heart ! 

Let him not look with stern, reproving glance 

On the snatch 'd joys of those poor prisoners, 

Whom the harsh gaoler, Business, in his jn^ripe 

Fastens but too securely. Man is bound 

By artificial ties, where cities rear 

Tneir huge circumference : but how he longs 

To quit them for a season ; how he strives. 

Like some imprison'd bird that droops within 

Its bars, to leave engirting ties behind, 

And feel the breeze of Heaven upon his cheek, 

The uncontaminated breeze, and rove 

In the fresh fields, or skim the river's breast, 

A joyous denizen of earth ! To him, 

How grand the mountain's cloudy brow — how sweet, 

How doubly sweet, are sunny vales ! how wave 

The wanton woods, how freshly flow the streams, 

Responsive to the song of mom and eve ! 

He sees a million beauties, which the sons 

Of Leisure miss ; for they, with heedless step, 

And vacant eye, stroll oft among the works, 

The miracles, of Nature, unimpress'd 

By all they see, and undelighted too 

At the soft sounds that ever are abroad ; — 

The hum of bee, the whisp'rijig of the breeze. 

The rush of wings, the leap of sportive fish, 

The sky's clear song, the music of the leaf, 

And the melodious lapses of the rills. 

He, 'mid the high, the infinite display 
Of nature, feels new inspiration seize 
His quickening powers ; and if he feel a pang, 
Tis at the thought, the shudd'ring thought, that soon 
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){ verdant scenes, reviving gales, and songs 
){ the wild wood, the lays of earth and sky, 
it once bereav'd, he must retrace his steps 
V^here bloom no flowers, where every flagging air 
Vafts foul contagion through the darkened street, 
Lnd Care triumphant all the long, long year, 
lits on her ebon throne, and laughs at man. 

Carnngtm. 

SIGNS OF RAIN. 

An Excuse for not accepting the Invitation of a Friend to make 

an Excursion with him. 

The hollow winds begin to blow. 
The clouds look black, the glass is low : 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head : 
The boding shepherd heaves a sigh. 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Clos'd is the pink-ey'd pimpemell. 
Hark ! how the chairs and tables cra^' , 
Old Betty's joints are on the rack 
Loud quack the ducks, the pe" ^cks cry; 
The distant hills are lookin'^ agh. 
How restless are the snr .ig swine ! 
The busy flies disturb .e kine ; 
Low o'er the grass the swallow wings ; 
The cricket^ too, how sharp he sings ; 
Puss, on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits, wiping o'er her whisker'd jaws. 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
And nimbly catch the incautious flies ; 

2£ 
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The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Illum'd the dewy dell last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawUng o'er the green ; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays ; 
The frog has chai^'d his yellow vest. 
And in a russet coat is drest. 
Though June, the air is cold and still ; 
The mellow blackbird's voice is shrill. 
My dog, so alter'd in his taste. 
Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast ; 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight. 
They imitate the gliding kite. 
And seem precipitate to fall — 
As if they felt uie piercii^ ball. 
Twill surely rain, I see, with sorrow ; 
Our jaunt must be put oflp to-morrow. 

Dr, Jenner, 



THE WANDERER TO HER CHILD. 

The sun is sunk, and daylight gone. 
As over the moor we journey on; 
The snows are lying all deep and chill ; 
The clouds are gathering round the hill ; 
The winds they are moaning through the air. 
And backwards tossing the branches bare ; 
Oh hush, oh hush, thy piteous cry. 
And shut in repose thy little eye: 

Be still, my babe, and sleep ! 

Though cold the snows, and though cold the air, 
That sweeps o'er the frozen mountains bare, 
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)re cold was that ungenerous mind, 
hich holiest vows were vain to bind, 
hich stole my peace, and, ruining me, 
ft me to roam the world with thee : 
i hush, and oh hush thy piercing cry, 
d I will sing your lullaby : 

Be still, my babe, and sleep ! 

y father he cares not for his child ; 
ou art forsaken, and I revil'd ; 
Dm town to town, a dreary way, 
e wander along from day to day, 
gging a crust of the poor man s bread, 
d laying us down in some humble shed ; 
I but thyself look in scorn on me, 
id, oh ! I shall ever be kind to thee : 
Be hush'd, my babe, and sleep ! 

I once, sweet baby, I had a home, 

>r dreamt I then that I thus should roam ; 
^ a pleasant village our cottage stood, 
id my parents were pious, and kind, and good : 
ey had no comfort but me on earth, 
r I was the light of their lonely hearth ; 
il there came to our door, in cruelty gay, 
y father, who stole their treasure away: 
Be hush'd, my babe, and sleep I 

le old man broke his heart, and died, 
id soon my mother was laid by his side; 
vas lying m weakness when tnese they told, 
id thou wert an infant three days old ; 
jray'd for death, and I wish'd to die, 

II I heard thy pitiful, tender cry, 
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And then T petitiQii'd for life to be 
In thy helpless years a mother to thee : 
Be hush'd, my babe, and sleep ! 

A haven yet may smile for us. 
And the hoart that could neglect us thus. 
May feel the misery we have felt, 
And share the sorrow itself hath dealt ; 
We soon shall be over these barren ways. 
And I will warm thee, love, at the blaze. 
Where, 'mid yon trees, on the upland moor. 
Stands kindly open the peasant's door : 
Then hush, my babe, and sleep ! 

THE infant's death-bed. 

''Lift the veil that shades his cradle, 
Balmy sleep has seal'd his eyes." 
— No, upon those darken'd eye-lids 
Death's eternal slumber lies. 

Lo ! the couch of restless anguish. 
Where he pin'd and moan'd erewhile; 
Now upon those pain-worn features 
Rests a faint and placid smile. 

Lovely e'en in death, my baby! 
That soft smile, that aspect meek ; 
Beauteous still the palhd roses 
That bestrew thy faded cheek. 

Still'd the pulse's feverish flutter, 
Fled the flush 'd cheek's hectic bloom; 
Thine the ease no pang shall trouble. 
Thine the slumber of the tomb. 



Delta. 
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Never more shall day's warm radiance 
Cheer thee with its genial beam; 
Never more yon moon's cold lustre 
On those pallid features gleam. 

All unheeded and unheeding, 
Cold this cherish 'd form shall rest; 
And the crumbling grass-cloth'd hillock 
Rise above that tender breast. 

Harmless round thy lowly dwelUng 
Rain shall beat or tempest rave; 
Vainly summer's fragrant zephyrs 
Waft their perfumes o'er thy grave. 

For thy play-mates' busy murmur, 
Active sports and noisy glee. 
Peace and rest shall be thy portion. 
Night and silence dwell with thee. 

Soon, full soon, thy lisping sister 
Shall thy absence cease to mourn; 
E'en a mother's heart, forgetful. 
Cease to weep her eldest-bom. 

But not thus within my bosom 
Shall thy cherish'd image fade ; 
Or my heart, its grief resigning. 
Cease to mourn thee, lowly laid. 

For 'twas mine to watch thy pillow. 
Each fond care in vain to try. 
To behold thy parting anguish. 
To receive thy latest sigh. 

Cherub ! rest — ^thy trial's over ; 
Early set Ufe's feeble ray; 
Cherub ! past thy night of sorrow. 
Waken to eternal day ! 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES. 

Let worldly men i 

The cause and combatants contemptuous scorn, j 
And cM fanatics them who hazard health 
And life, in testifying of the truth ; • 

Who joy and glory m the cross of Christ. I 

What were the Galilean fishermen 
But messengers commissioned to announce 
Tlie resurrection and a life to come ? 
They, too, tho' cloth'd with power of mighty works 
Miraculous, were oft received with scorn : 
Oft did their words fall powerless, tho' enforced 
By deeds that mark'd Onmipotence their friend. 
But when their eflPorts fail'd, unweariedly 
They onward went, rejoicing in their course. 

Grahatne. 



MORNING THOUGHTS. 

What secret hand, at morning-light, 
By stealth unseals mine eye. 

Draws back the curtain of the night. 
And opens earth and sky? 

Tis thine, my God — the same that kept 
My resting hours from harm; 

No ill came nigh me, for I slept 
Beneath the Almighty's arm. 

'Tis thine — ^my daily bread that brings. 
Like manna scattered round, 

And clothes me, as the lily springs 
In beauty from the ground. 
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This is the hand thg^t shap'd my frame, 

And gave my pulse to beat; 
That bare me oft through flood and flame, 

Through tempest, cold, and heat. 

In death's dark valley though I stray, 

Twould there my steps attend : 
Guide with the staff my lonely way, 

And with the rod defend. 

May that dear hand uphold me still. 

Through life's uncertain race. 
To bring me to thine holy hill. 

And to thy dwelling place. 

/. Montgomtry, 



BERNARDO DEL CARPJO. 

The warrior bow'd his crested head, 

And tam'd his heart of fire, 
And sued the haughty king to free> 

His long imprisoned sire: 
"I bring tnee here my fortress keys, 

1 bring my captive train, 
I pledge thee faith, my lieee, my lord]— 

Oh, break my father's chain J 

^' Rise, rise ! even now thy father comes,, 

A ransom'd man thi$ day; 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I 

Will meet him on His way." 
Then lightly rose that loyal son^ 

And bounded on his st^ed^ 
And urg'd, as if with lance in rest, 

The charger's foamy spepd. 
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And lo ! from far, as on they press'd, 

There came a gUtt'ring band. 
With one that 'midst them stately rode, 

As a leader in the land : 
" Now haste, Bernardo, haste ! for there. 

In very truth is he, 
The father, whom thy faithful heart 

Hath yearn'd so long to see." 

His dark eye flash'd, his proud breast heavM, 

His cheek's blood came and went ! 
He reach'd that grey-hair'd chieftain's side, 

And there, dismounting, bent : 
A lowly knee to earth he bent. 

His father's hand he took — 
What was there in its touch, that all 

His fiery spirit shook? 

That hand was cold — a frozen thing — 

It dropp'd from his like lead — 
He look'd up to the face above — 

The face was of the dead ! 
A plume wav'd o'er the noble brow — 

The brow was fix'd and white; — 
He met at last his father's eyes — 

But in them was no sight ! 

Up from the ground he sprung, and gaz'd — 

But who could paint that gaze? 
They hush'd their very hearts, that saw 

Its horror and amaze ! 
They might have chain'd him, as before 

That stony form he stood ; 
For the power was stricken from his arm. 

And from his lip the blood. 
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" Father! " at length he munnur'd low — 

And wept like childhood then — 
Talk not of grief till thou hast seen 

The tears of warlike men! — 
He thought on all his glorious hopes. 

And all his young renown, — 
He flung the falchion from his side, 

And in the dust sat down. 

Then covering with his steel-glov'd hands 

His darkly mournful brow, 
"No more, there is no more," he said. 

To lift the sword for now. 
My King is false, my hope betray'd. 

My father — oh ! tne worth, 
The glory and the loveliness, 

Are pass'd away from earth ! 

Then, starting from the ground once more, 

He seiz'd the Monarch's rein 
Amidst the pale and wilder'd looks 

Of all the courtier train; 
And with a fierce, o'ermastering grasp. 

The rearing war-horse led. 
And sternly set them face to face — 

The King before the dead ! 

" Came I not forth upon thy pledge. 

My father's hand to kiss r — 
Be still, and gaze thou on, false King ! 

And tell me what is this ! 
The voice, the glance, the heart I sought — 

Give answer — where are they? — - 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjur'd soul. 

Send life through this cold clay ! 

2F 
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" Into these glassy eyes put light — 

Be still ! keep down thine ire — 
Bid these white lips a blessing speak — 

This earth is not my sire ! 
Give me back him for whom I strove, 

For whom my blood was shed ! 
Thou canst not — And a king? — His dust 

Be mountains on thy head ! " 

He loosed the steed ; his slack hand fell,^ — 

Upon the silent face 
He cast one long, deep, troubled look, — 

Then tum'd from that sad place : 
His hope was crush'd, his after date 

Untold in martial strain, — 
His banner led the spears no more 

Amidst the hills of Spain. 

Mrs, Hemam, 



ANIMALS IN A STATE OP NATURE. 

I gaz'd on ruminating herds of kine, 

And sheep for ever wandering ; goats that swung 

Like spiders on the crags, so slight their hold ; 

Deer, playful as their fawns, in peace, but fell 

As battling bulls in wars of jealousy : 

Thro' flowery champains roam'd the fleet gazelles, 

Of many a colour, size, and shape, — all graceful 

In every look, step, attitude ; prepar'd. 

Even at the shadow of a clo^ud, to vanish. 

And leave a solitude where thousands stood ; 

With heads declined, and nibbling eagerly 

As locusts when they light on some new soil. 

And move no more till uiey have shorn it bare. 
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On these, with famine unappeasable. 
Lithe, muscular, huge-bon'd, and limb'd for leaping. 
The brindled tyrants of brute nature prey'd : 
The weak and timid bow'd before the strong, 
The many by the few were hourly slaughtered. 
Where power was right, and violence was law. 

THE TIGER. 

Here couch'd the panting Tiger, on the watch : 
Impatient but unmov'd, his fire-ball eyes 
Made horrid twilight in the sunless jungle. 
Till on the heedless buffalo he sprang. 
Dragged the low-bellowing monster to his lair, 
Crashed through the ribs at once into his heart, 
Quaffed the hot blood, and gorg'd the quivering 

flesh. 
Till drunk he lay as powerless as the carcass. 

THE LION. 

There, to the solitary Lion's roar. 
So many echoes answer'd, that there seem'd 
Ten in the field for one. Where'er they tum'd. 
The flying animals, from cave to cave. 
Heard his voice issuing ; and recoil'd aghast, 
Only to meet it nearer than before. 
Or, ere they saw his shadow or his face, 
Fall dead beneath his thunder-striking paw. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

Calm amidst scenes of havoc, in his own 
HujLije strength impregnable, the Elephant 
Offended none, but led his quiet life 
Among his old contemporary trees. 
Till Nature laid him gently down to rest 
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Beneath the pakn, which he was wont to make 

His prop in slumber; there his relics lay 

Longer than life itself had dwelt within them. 

Bees in the ample hollow of his skull 

Pil'd their wax-K^itadels, and stor'd their honey; 

Thence sallied forth to forage through the fields, 

And swarm'd in emigrating legions thence : 

There, Uttle burrowing animals threw up 

Hillocks beneath the overarching ribs ; 

While birds, within the spinal labyrinth, 

Contriv'd their nests ;— so wandering Arabs pitck' 

Their tents amidst Palmyra's palaces ; 

So Greek and Roman peasants build their huts 

Beneath the shadow of the Parthenon, 

Or on the ruins of the Capitol. /. MmtgtnMry. 



LONDON AT SUNRISE. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning : silent, bare; 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields and to the sky; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

To me the very houses seem asleep; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 

WordsuKfrih* 
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ON A SLEEPING INFANT. 

Lo ! Slumber's balm on yonder Infant lies, 
Stills its soft voice, and seals its clear blue eyes ; 
That brow, in fairness, rivals mountain snow ; 
Beside its cheeks how dim the ruby's glow ! 
Lovely as doves' soft plumes, or violet-stains. 
Are those white arms, and azure wand'ring veins. 
Its breath, from parted lip of coral hue, 
Steals soft as twilight air, and framrant too. 
The Infant wakes — ^it sees its mother nigh. 
And gleams of fondness sparkle in its eye ; 
Now m wild frolic danc'd upon her knee. 
It spreads its arms, as wing'd with ecstacy ; 
ShaKes, like bright lily-wreaths, its auburn curls, 
And shows, in rosy mouth, the growing pearls. 
Bright diamond ! ris'n from being's teeming mine ; 
Fair star! just form'd in virtue's heav'n to shine; 
Flower full of innocence, and joyous bloom. 
Gathering each hour more beauty and perfume ; 
Alas ! that Time should dim thy fairy ray ! 
That guileless moments pass so soon away! 

Original, 



THE WORM. 

Turn, turn, thy hasty foot aside. 
Nor crush that helpless Worm ; 

The frame thy wayward looks deride, 
Requir'd a God to form. 

The common Lord of all that move. 
From whom thy being flow'd, 

A portion of his boundless love 
On that poor Worm bestow'd. 
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The sun, the moon, the stars, he made 

To all his creatures free; 
And spread o'er earth the grassy blade 

For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their little day. 

Their lowly bliss receive; 
Oh ! do not lightly take away 

The life thou canst not give. 



SABBATH ENJOYMENTS. 

Sweet Sabbath mom! from childhood's dimpled 

prime, 
I've lov'd to hail thy calmi-renewing time : 
Soft steal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 
In mingling murmurs floating on the wind, 
Telling of friends and times long wing'd away. 
And blissful hopes, harmonious with the day. 

On thy still dawn, while holy music peals, 

And far around the ling'ring echo steals, 

What heart communes not with the day's repose. 

And, lapp'd in angel dreams, forgets its woes ? 

Who, in His temple, gives to God a prayer, 

Nor feels the Majesty of heaven is there ? 

The sacred stillness of the vaulted pile. 

Where gather'd hearts their homage breathe awhile; 

The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 

The choral anthem pealing to the skies. 

Exalt the soul to energies sublime, 

Chain the wild thought, and solemnize the lime. 

Emblem of peace ! upon the village plain, 
Thou dawn'st a blessing to the toil-worn swain ; 
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Soon as thy smiles upon the upland play, 
His bosom gladdens with the bright'ning day ; 
Humble and happy, to his lot resigned. 
He owns the inward sabbath of the mind. 

And when, with bending knee and hallow'd tone. 
His vows are breath'd unto Jehovah's throne, 
Serene the thoughts that o'er his bosom steal. 
When homeward winding for the Sabbath meal : 
There shall kind Plenty wear her sweetest smiles , 
There shall his rosy children play their wiles ; 
And there the meek-ey'd mother muse and joy. 
And court with frequent kiss her infant boy. 
At noon, a ramble round the burial-ground, 
A moral tear on some lamented mound. 
Or breezy walk along the green expanse. 
Where summer beauty charms the lingering glance — 
These are the wonted blessings of the day. 
That all his weekly toils and woes repay: 
And when aerial Night hath veil'd the view. 
And star-gleams twinkle on the meadow dew. 
Some elder boy beside his father's knee. 
Shall stand and read the Holy History ; 
Or peaceful prayer, or chanted hymn shall close 
The hour that wooes him to a sweet repose. 

K. Montgomery,^ 

THE CITY OF BENARES. 

City of idol temples, and of shrines. 

Where folly kneels to falsehood. — How the pride 

Of our humanity is here rebuk'd ! 

Man, that aspires to rule the very wind. 

And make the sea confess his majesty; 
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Whose intellect can fill a little scroll 

With words that are immortal ; who can build 

Cities, the mighty and the beautiful : 

Yet man, this glorious creature, can debase 

His spirit down, to worship wood and stone, 

And hold the very beasts which bear his yoke. 

And tremble at his eye, for sacred things. 

With what unutterable humility 

We should bow down, most blessed Lord, to Thee! 

Seeii^ our vanity and foolishness. 

When, to our own devices left, we frame 

A shameful creed of craft and cruelty ! 

Miss London. 

THE SHIP AT ANCHOR. 

Is she not beautiful? reposing there 

On her own shadow, with her white vdngs furl'd; 
Moveless, as in the sleepy sunny air, 

Rests the meek swan in her own quiet world. 

Is she not beautiful ? her graceless bow 

Triumphant rising o'er the enamoured tides ; 

That, glittering in the noonday sunbeam, now 
Just leap and die along her poUsh'd sides. 

A thousand eyes are on her ; for she floats 
Confessed a queen upon the subject main ; 

And, hark ! as from her decks delicious notes 
Breathe, softly breathe, a soul-entrancing strain. 

Music upon the waters ! pouring soft 

From shore to shore along the charmed wave ; 

The seaman's dreariest toils beguiling oft, 
And kindling high the ardour of the brave. 
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Yet, wafted by the morning's favouring breeze, 
Far from the slumVring flood and leafrhung bay, 

That matchless bark upon the faithless seas 
Shall wind her wild and solitary way. 

There haply tempest-borne, far other sounds 

Than those shall tremble thro' her quiv'ring form ; 

And as from surge to mightier surge she bounds. 
Shall swell, ton'd infinite, the midnight storm ! 

In vain! she spurns the ignoble calm, and loves 
To front the tempest in his gath'ring hour; 

Wak'd as to life, the fleet-wing'd wonder roves 
Where loudest lift the winds a voice of pow'r ! 

Then go, deceitful beauty ! bathe thy breast 
For ever where the mountain billows foam. 

Even as thou wilt — ^the hour of peace and rest 
Is not for thee — the ocean is thy home ! 

^ Carringtm. 



THE THORN. 

There is a Thorn — it looks so old. 

In truth you'd find it hard to say 

How it could ever have been young, 

It looks so old and gray. 

Not higher than a two year's child 

It stands erect, this aged Thorn ; 

No leaves it has, no thorny points ; 

It is a mass of knotted jomts, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 

With lichens it is ovei^rown. 

2G 
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Like rock or stone, it is o'ergrown. 

With lichens to the very top, 

And hung with heavy tufts of moss, 

A melandioly crop : 

Up from the earth these mosses creep, 

And this poor Thorn they clasp it round 

So close, you'd say that they were bent 

With plain and manifest intent 

To drag it to the ground ; 

And all had join'd in one endeavour 

To bury this poor Thorn for ever. 

High on a mountain's highest ridge, 

Where oft the stormy winter gale 

Cuts like a scythe, while thra the clouds 

It sweeps from vale to vale ; 

Not five yards from the mountain path. 

This Thorn you on your left espy ; 

And to the fisft, three yards beyoixl, 

You see a little muddy pond 

Of water — ^never dry; 

Though but of compass small, and bare 

To thirsty suns and parching air. 

And, close beside this aged Thorn, 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 
A beauteous heap, a hill of moss. 
Just half a foot m height. 
All lovely colours there you see, 
All colours that were ever seen: 
And mossy net-work top is there, 
As if by hand of lady fair 
The work had woven been; 
And cups, the darlings of the eye. 
So deep is their vermilion dye. 
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Ah me ! what lovely tints are there ! 

Of olive green and scarlet bright. 

In spikes, in branches, and in stars, 

Green, red, and pearly white. 

This heap of earth o'ergrown with moss, 

Which close beside the Thorn you see. 

So fresh in all its beauteous dyes. 

Is like an infant's grave in size. 

As like as like can be : 

But never, never any where. 

An infant's grave was half so fair. 

Now would you see this aged Thorn, 

This pond and beauteous hill of mos^. 

You must take care and choose your time 

The mountain when to cross. 

For oft there sits between the heap 

So like an mfent's grave in size, 

And that same pond of which I spoke, 

A woman in a scarlet cloak. 

And to herself she cries, 

"Oh misery! oh misery! 

Oh woe is me ! oh misery ! " 

At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes ; 
And she is known to ev'ry star, 
And every wind that blows ; 
And there, beside the Thorn, she sits, 
When the blue daylight's in the skies, 
And when the whirlwind's on the hill. 
Or frosty air is keen and still. 
And to nerself she cries, 
" Oh misery ! oh m^ry ! 
Oh woe is me ! oh misery ! '^ 
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Now wherefore, thus, by day and night. 

In rain, in tempest, and in snow, 

Thus to the dreary mountain-top 

Does this poor woman go ? 

And why sits she beside the Thorn, 

When the blue daylight's in the sky. 

Or when the whirlwind's on the hill, 

Or frosty air is keen and still. 

And wherefore does she cry? — 

Oh wherefore? wherefore? tell me why 

Does she repeat that doleful cry? 

I cannot tell ; I wish I could ; 

For the true reason no one knows : 

But would you gladly view the spot. 

The spot to which she goes ; 

The hillock like an infant's grave. 

The pond — and Thora, so old and gray; 

Pass by her door — 'tis seldom shut — 

And if you see her in her hut. 

Then to the post away ! — 

I never heard of such as dare 

Approach the spot when she is there. 

Wordsworth » 

THE FISHERMAN. 

A PERILOUS life, and sad as life may be^ 
Hath the lone Fisher on the lonely sea. 
In the wild waters labouring, far from home. 
For some bleak pittance e'er compell'd to roam ! 
Few friends to cheer him through his dangerous life^ 
And none to aid him in the stormy strife : 
Companion of the sea and silent air. 
The lonely fisher thus must ever fare ; 
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Without the comfort, hope — with scarce a friend, 
He looks through Ufe, and only sees — its end ! 

Eternal ocean! old majestic sea! 
Ever love I from shore to look on thee, 
And sometimes on thy billowy back to ride, 
And sometimes o'er thy summer breast to glide : 
But let me live on land — where rivers run, 
Where shady trees may screen me from the sun ; 
Where I may feel, secure, the fragrant air ; 
Where (whate'er toil or wearying pains I bear,) 

Those eyes, which look away all human ill, 
May shed on me their still, sweet, constant light. 
And the little hearts I love may, day and ni^ht. 

Be found beside me safe and clustering still. 

Barry Cam wall* 
CONSCIENCE. 

Conscience, tremendous conscience, in his fits 

Of inspiration, — whencesoe'er it came, — 

Rose like a ghost, inflicting fear of death 

On those who fear'd not death in fiercest battle. 

And mock'd him in their martyrdom of torments : 

That secret, swift, and silent messenger 

Broke on them in their lonely hours; — in sleep, 

In sickness ; haunting them with dire suspicions 

Of something in themselves that would not die. — 

Of an existence elsewhere, and hereafter. 

Of which tradition was not wholly silent. 

Yet spake not out : its dreary oracles 

Confounded superstition to conceive. 

And baffled scepticism to reject. 

What fear of death is like the fear beyond it ? 

/. Montgomery* 
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THE DRUM. 



I HATE the Drum's discordant sound. 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
To thoughtless youth it pleasure yields, 
And hires from cities ana frt)m fields. 
To sell their liberty for charms 
Of tawdry lace and glitt'ring arms; 
And, when ambition's voice commands, 
To march, and fight, and fall, in foreign land^. 

I hate that Drum's discordant sound. 
Parading round, and round, and round : 
To me it speaks of ravag'd plains, 
And burning towns, and ruin'd swains, 
And mangled Umbs, and dying groans. 
And widows' tears, and orphans' moans ; 

And all that misery's hand bestows 

To fill the catalogue of human woes. j. Seott. 



MAN IMMORTAL. 

Man, to this narrow sphere confin'd. 

Dies when he but begins to live. 

Oh ! if there be no world on high 

To yield his powers unfetter'd scope ; 

If man be only bom to die, 

Whence this inheritance of hope? 

Wherefore to him alone were lent 

Riches that never can be spent? 

Enough, not more, to all the rest, . ,^ 

For life and happiness, was giv'n ; 

To man, mysteriously unblest, t*;iiX 

Too much for any state but heav'n. ' ■ 
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It is not thus ; — ^it cannot be, 
That one so gloriously endow'd 
With views Uiat reach eternity, 
Should shine and vanish like a cloud: 
Is there a God ? All nature shows 
There is — and yet no mortal knows: 
The mind that could this truth conceive. 
Which brute sensation never taught, 
No longer to the dust would cleave, 
But grow immortal with the thought. 

J, Mimtgomtry, 



THE FLOWERS OP THE FIELD 



PROVE god's existence. 



Not worlds on worlds, in phalanx deep. 

Need we to prove a God is here ; 
The Daisy, fresh from Nature's sleep. 

Tells of his hand in lines as clear. 

For who but He who arch'd the skies. 
And pours the day-spring's living flood, 

Wond'rous alike in all he tries. 

Could raise the Daisy's purple bud — 

Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embossed gem 

That, set in silver, gleams vrithin — 

And fling it, unrestrain'd and fr^e. 

O'er hill and dale, and desert sod, 
That man, where'er he walks, may see 

In ev'ry step the stamp of God ? i>t.Qi<mA. 
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THE YEW-TREE SEAT. 



-Who he was 



That pil'd these stones, and with a mossy sod 
First cover'd o'er, and taught this aged tree 
With its dark arms to form a circUng bow'r, 
I well remember. — He was one who own'd 
No common soul. In youth by science nurs'd, 
And led by nature into a wild scene 
Of lofty hopes, he to the world went forth 
A favoured Being, knowing no desire 
Which genius did not hallow — 'gainst the taint 
Of dissolute tongues, and jealousy, and hate, 
And scorn — against all enemies prepared — 
All but neglect. The world, for so it thought, 
Ow'd him no service : wherefore he at once 
With indignation tum'd himself away, 
And with the food of pride sustain'd his soul 
In soUtude. Stranger ! these gloomy boughs 
Had chamas for him ; and here he lov'd to sit, 
His only visitants a straggling sheep, 
The stone-chat, or the glancing sand-piper: 
And on these barren rocks, vnth fern and heath, 
And juniper and thistle, sprinkled o'er. 
Fixing his downcast eye, he many an hour 
A morbid pleasure nourish'd, tracii^ here 
An emblem of his own unfruitful life ; 
And, lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene — ^how lovely 'tis 
Thou seest — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous ! Nor, that time, 
When nature had subdued him to herself, 
WbuJd he forget tVio^ \>e\xvg&, to whose minds. 
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Warm from the labours of benevolence, 
The world, and human life, appeared a scene 
Of kindred loveliness : then he v^ould sigh 
With mournful joy, to think that others felt 
What he must never feel : and so, lost man ! 
On visionary views would fancy feed, 
Till his eye streamed with tears. In this deep vale 
He died — this seat his only monument. 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure. 

Stranger! henceforth be warned; and know that 

pride, 
Howe'er disguis'd in its own majesty. 
Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself doth look on one. 
The least of nature's works — one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful, ever. O be wiser, thou ! 
Instructed that true knowledge leads to love. 
True dignity abides with him alone. 
Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect, and still revere himself. 
In lowliness of heart. w<yrdsw<yrth. 



THE MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek and tresses gray, 
Seem'd to have known a better day; 

2H 
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The harp, his sole remaining joy. 

Was carried by an orphan boy; 

The last of all the bards was he. 

Who sung of Border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day! their date was fled. 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppress'd, 

Wish'd to be with them, and at rest* 

No more, on prancing palfry borne. 

He caroll'd, light as lark at mom; 

No longer courted and caress'd, 

High plac'd in hall, a welcome guest. 

He pour'd, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger fiU'd the Stuart's throne : 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had call'd his harmless art a crime. 

A wand'ring harper, scom'd and poor. 

He begg'd his bread from door to door; 

And tun'd, to please a peasant's ear, 

The harp, a king had lov'd to hear. 

Sir W. Scott. 



A STORM. 

I saw 
The clouds hang thick and heavy o'er the deep ; 
And heavily upon the long low swell, 
The vessel labour'd on the labouring sea. 
The reef-points rattled on the shiv'nng sail ; 
At fits, the sudden gust howl'd ominous. 
Anon, with unremitting fury rag'd. 
High roU'd the mighty billows, and the blast 
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Swept from the sheeted sides the show'ry foam. 

Vain, now, were all the seamen's homeward hopes^ 

Vain all their skill ! — ^we drove before the storm ! 

'Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 

Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 

Then listen to the perilous tale s^ain. 

And, with an eager and suspended soul. 

Woo terror to delight us ; — ^but to hear 

The roaring of the raging elements. 

To know all human strei^h, all human skill, 

Avail not — to look around, and only see 

The mountain wave incumbent, witn its weight 

Of bursting waters, o'er the reeling bark — 

O is this not indeed a dreadful thing? 

And he who hath endur'd the horror once. 

Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 

Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 

And thinks upon the suffering mariner ! Satuhey, 



EXERCISE PROMOTES HEALTH. 

Ah ! what avail the largest gifts of heaven 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ; 
Health is the vital principle of bliss, 
And exercise of health : — in proof of this. 
Behold the wretch who flings his life away, 
Soon swallow'd in disease's sad abyss ; 
While he whom toil has brac'd, or manly play. 
Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear 
as day. 
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Oh ! who can speak the vigorous joys of health, 
Unclc^g'd the body, unobscur'd the mind ; 
The morning rises gay ; with pleasing stealth 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind ; 
In health the wiser brutes true gladness find. 
See how the young lambs frisk along the meads 
As May comes on, and wakes the balmy wind ; 
Rampant with joy, their joy all joy exceeds ; 
Yet what but high-strung health this dancing 
pleasure breeds ? 

I care not. Fortune ! what you me deny. 

You cannot rob me of free nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns by living stream at eve : 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 

And I their toys to the rich children leave ; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave ! 

Thompson, 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT AT THE TOMB 

OF CYRUS. 

The tomb itself was a square building of hewn stone. The cham- 
ber was roofed with stone. In the centre stood a couch or bed, 
supported on golden feet, and covered with purple cushions. On 
the couch was placed a golden coffin, containing the embalmed 
body of Cyrus. 

Beautiful silence — all around ! 

From these glimmering groves doth creep 
A solemn shadow o'er our eyes, 

More pleasant than a summer sleep. 
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Beautiful silence — all around ! 

Save wood-bird unto wood-bird calling ; 
Or, softer still, the lulling sound 

Of water through the foUage falling. 

Here wisdom with her downcast eye, 
From mom to eve might love to dwell,- 

And Poetry, the gold-hair'd maid, 
Might weave her magic spell. 

Oh, come with me, thou pilgrim gray. 
Worn out with grief and years; 

Poor wand'rer in life's winter day. 
Stand here and dry thy tears ! 

Behold that low and narrow door. 
That house of massive stone : — 

This is the palace of a king. 
The master of a throne ! 

Enter and see — that couch of gold 
Is heaving with the purple vest. 

Which wooeth, with its amorous fold. 
The weary heart to rest ! 

The evening air is faint and sweet, 
As if it crept o'er beauty's bed ; 

But bright-ey'd pleasure dwells not here — 
This is the chamber of the dead! 

The tomb of Cyrus! — can it be? 

The chieftain, at whose nod 
The armies of the earth did flee, — 

The * shepherd of our God.' 



i 
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Prince of the princes of old time ! 

O, how the silver clarions pour'd 
Their music round thee like a flood, 

In ancient days, thou Persian lord ! 

When flashing in the Median sky, 

Thy thousand banners were unfurrd — 

Could not the pale steed pass thee by, 
Proud monarch of the world ? 

What need hadst thou of death, great king ? 

No tear was in thine eye ; 
But from the cittern's bounding string 

Uprose thy name in melody. 

And gently o'er thy spirit stole 

The darkest and the stormiest day; 

For peace was ever round thy soul, 
And summer in thy way. 

But who art thou, with flushing brow. 

That bendest o'er the bed? 
Art thou a hermit come to pour 

Thy tears upon the dead ? 

I know, I know thee, mighty one ; 

I know thee by thy lion-ken ; 
For valour flasheth from thy face. 

Thou greatest among men ! 

Well thy troubled eye may gleam ! 

The Grecian shout, the cry of fear, 
The clangour of ten thousand shields. 

Are ringing in thine ear. 
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The battle is around thee still — 

But wherefore, with that slow-drawn breath, 
Wanders thy hand unto thy S)yord ? — 

Thou art alone with Death ! Asiatic JoumaL 

MORNING. 

Wake from your misty nests — instinctive wake, 

Ye fine, and numberless, and sleepy things ! 

The infant saviour of all blossomings [sake 

From heav'n's blue womb hath pass'd ; and for the 

Of Earth, and her green family, doth make 

In air redemption and soft gloryings. 

The world, as though inspired, erectly flings 

Its shadowy coronals away, to slake 

A holy thirst for light : and one by one, 

The enamour'd hills — ^with many a startled dell, 

Fountain and forest — blush before the sun ! 

Voices and wings are up, and waters swell ; 

And flowers, like clustered shepherds, have begun 

To ope their fragant mouths, and heavenly tidings 

tell. Blanchard • 

EVENING. 

Already hath the day grown gray with age; 
And in the west, like to a conqueror crown'd, 
Is faint with too much glory. On the ground 
He flings his dazzling arms ; and, as a sage. 
Prepares him for a cloud-hung hermitage. 
Where meditation meets him at the door ; 
And all around — a wall, and roof, and floor, 
Some pensive star unfolds its silver page 
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Of truth, which God's own hand hath testified. 
Sweet Eve ! whom poets sing to as a bride. 
Queen of the quiet — Eden of Time's bright map— 
Thy look allures me from my hush'd fireside, 
And sharp leaves rustling at my casement tap. 
And beckon forth my mind to dream upon thy lap! 

Blanchard, 

THE DYING CHILD. 

"Oh mother, what brings music here ? 

Now listen to the song — 
So soft, so sweet, so beautiful — 

The night-winds bear along!" 

" My child, I only hear the wind, 

As with a mournful sound 
It wanders *mid the old oak trees. 

And strews their leaves around." 

And dimmer grew his heavy eyes. 

His face more deadly fair, 
And down dropp'd from his infant hand 

His book of infant prayer. 

"I know it now, my mother dear; 

That song for me is giv'n : 
It is the angels' choral hymn 

That welcomes me to heav'n." Miss Landm, 
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